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A Free-Action Snubber that provides wider, firmer 
blocking area but does not hinder or restrict upward 
movement of the arm. 


Prevents flap from being driven downward onto the 
point of the shoulder and prevents shoulder separa- 
tions caused by blow from on top. Flap is always in 


proper position. 


Anchors flaps firmly in place and distributes force of 
shock over entire chest and shoulder area. Prevents 
flaps from being torn or knocked off. 


See Them 4 Your Rawlings Dealer 
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Outside. Its stream-lined one-piece shell is 


resin and rubber composition. It won’t crack. It’s 
tough and durable—but surprisingly light in weight. 
Resilient, too, to distribute shock. Padded, adjust- 


able chin strap. 





* 
Inside. There is no suspension in this helmet. 


Foam and cellular rubber padding, lined with cream 


color cowhide, is fitted directly to the helmet shell to 
absorb shock. Scientifically padded and shaped to 


give the utmost comfort and protection. 


The Spalding No. 100 Helmet comes in all solid 
colors. Or with contrasting stripe at no extra charge. Be 
sure to specify color when you order. In stock, white, gold 


and scarlet. Available in all sizes, 6% through 7%. 


ere’s the 
helmet with 


‘the big 


Safety margin 


This new Spalding No. 100 Helmet 
tops any headgear in comfort... 
complete protection... 

and smart appearance. 


Look at its distinctive features. 
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found only in 


SPOToOBILT football shoes 


Raw SPOT-BILT Athletic Shoe has Plus Values that are not 
represented in the price of the shoes. 

The SPOT-BILT Football Shoe, for example, is loaded with 
Plus Values over and above the quality materials and 
craftsmanship that go into its construction. 

Plus Value—The cleat bolt cannot turn or come loose— 

it is locked and riveted in position in the steel plate and 

by the washer. It cannot back up into the foot. 

Plus Value— Compresso-Lock Detachable Cleats are locked 

in position. No Compresso-Lock Cleat has 

ever come off on the playing field. 

Plus Value— Plate in sole is made of 

RUST-PROOF Vanadium Steel. 

Plus Value— Only SPOT-BILT offers a detachable 

Oblong Cleat that provides greater stability and, according 

to records, reduces knee and ankle injuries! 

Plus Value—SPOT-BILT is the first to use non- 

stretching nylon fabric web stays in its better football shoes. 
Plus Value—Only SPOT-BILT provides a numbering system that 
permits easy, quick identification for any player’s shoes. 

These are but a few of the Plus Values found in SPOT-BILT 
Football Shoes. Ask your SPOT-BILT Dealer to show you 

all the plus values in any SPOT-BILT Athletic Shoe! 
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SAND 


AWARD 


JACKETS 


Smartly tailored in various styles as illus- 
trated made of top quality 100% Virgin 
wool 28 oz. cloth. Can be had in 8 colors 
of cape leather sleeves and 2 shades of 
horsehide. 


Choice of numerous color combinations in 
reversible as well as regular jackets. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue 


Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EXCLUSIVE KNITGOODS 
AND CLOTHING FOR ATHLETIC WEAR 
538 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 











IM AIKEN, football coach at the 

University of Oregon, must feel 
somewhat secure in his position. Last 
year he was given faculty status and 
now his son, quarterback Jim Jr., 
is about to be married to Jacquelyn 
Newburn, the daughter of Dr. Harry 
K. Newburn, the university president. 
. . . Tex Oliver, who coached foot- 
ball at Oregon, St. Mary’s Pre-Flight 
and Arizona, and who recently gave 
up a successful real estate business 
to sign as coach at Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia, Junior College, explains it 
this way: ‘““When you've been in foot- 
ball as long as I was, you just don’t 
feel alive unless you’re mixed up 
with it somehow.” . . . Robert An- 
drew Hall was recently appointed Di- 
rector of Athletics of Yale Univer- 
sity. He succeeds Robert J. H. Kip- 
huth who resigned in December be- 
cause of ill health. Hall was active 


in track, football, and basketball as 
an undergraduate at Yale and coached 


football briefly following gradua- 
tion. . . . Steve Sebo, football letter- 
man at Michigan State College in 
1934, ’35 and ’36, has been appointed 
freshman football coach at his alma 
mater. He has coached at Petroskey, 
Michigan, High School; Alma Col- 
lege, and served as backfield coach 
at Harvard University last year... . 
Bob Bryant, former Texas Tech 
tackle and member of the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers for four years, has signed 
as line coach at the University of 
Arizona. 


HE Central District Association 

for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation convention will be 
held in Duluth, Minnesota, March 
29 — April 1. Some of the highlights 
of the convention will be: a panel 
discussion “Physical Education in 
Other Nations”; a big demonstration 
by Duluth public schools; section 
meetings in health, men’s physical 
education and athletics, public school 
recreation, etc. . . . Those interested 
in obtaining jobs as summer camp 
counselors should get the 1950 Sum- 
mer Camp job Directory which lists 
hundreds of camp jobs all over the 
country. Cost: $1.00. Order from: 


Camp Service Bureau, Galloway Pub. 
lishing Company, 705 Park Avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. . . . Duke 
Jacobs, formerly assistant coach to 
Bud Wilkinson at Oklahoma, has 
been named head football coach and 
assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion at Fresno State College. 
* * * 


R. EDDIE ANDERSON, who 

resigned recently as _ football 
coach at Iowa, returns to Holy Cross 
where he coached before going to 
Iowa. . . . Arthur “Dutch” Lonborg, 
after 23 years as basketball coach at 
Northwestern University, leaves to 
become athletic director at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He will succeed 
Ernie Quigley who is retiring. . . . 
Art Valpey, football coach at Har- 
vard, has resigned his position to be- 
come football coach at the University 
of Connecticut. He succeeds J. O. 
Christian who will become athletic 
director. ...H. N. “Rusty” Russell, 
backfield coach at Southern Metho- 
dist, will take over as head coach 
next season succeeding Matty Bell 
who becomes athletic director. Bell 
has been coach since 1935. . . . Eddie 
Erdelatz, formerly assistant coach at 
Navy, St. Mary’s and San Francisco, 
has been appointed head coach at 
Navy. George Sauer, whom Erdelatz 
replaces, will go to Baylor. 

* * * 


ARQUETTE University has add- 

ed two assistants to its football 
staff: Orv Dermody, line coach at 
St. Norbert’s College, and Don Flem- 
ing, backfield coach at the Univer 
sity of Washington. . . . Robert White, 
football and basketball coach at 
Joliet, Illinois, Catholic High School 
for two years, resigned recently to 
become backfield coach at Kansas 
State University. He was captain of 
the University of Indiana football 
team in 1942... . Ed Kercher, former 
Manatee High School (Bradenton, 
Florida) football center, has signed 
a four-year grant-in-aid scholarship 
at the University of Florida. . . . Hal 
Littleford, captain of the 1949 Uni 
versity of Tennessee football team, 
signed recently as backfield coach at 
East Tennessee State College. 
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QuaALITY FEATURES 


BROOKS 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


give you the utmost in 
SAFETY 
SPEED 
SERVICE 


BROOKS SHOES are the safest be- 
cause of the patented Lock-Tite 
cleat bolt construction, exclusive 
with BROOKS. 


BROOKS SHOES give YoU more 
speed because the comfortable 
scientific last reduces fatigue, 
and assures better footing with- 
out added weight! 


BROOKS SHOES are tops for serv- 
ice because quality materials and 
skilled workmanship combine to 
create shoes that can “take it’; 
that hold their shape and give 
full protection longer. 
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EX-COACH FINDS 


a 


pREsTIGE CAREER 


HIGHER 
INCOME 
nr 


Ex-Coach Charles G. Bohlinger, Jr. of 
Oswego, New York, found the answer to 
his ambitions in Field Underwriting with 
The Mutual Life. Mr. Bohlinger says: 


“Iwanted complete freedom—prestige 
—a chance to help people and to earn 
what I’m worth. My career as a life 
insurance salesman gives me all four. 

This work is so interesting that the hours 

fly by. And—i’m making more money 

for my family and myself.” 

Your income from a career with The 
Mutual Life has no limit; it increases 
according to your ability. Find out if you 
too, like so many coaches, are well-suited 
for this satisfying work. Send for our free 
booklet, ‘““The Career for Me?’ which 
includes a preliminary test to help de- 
termine your aptitude. If your score is 
favorable, our nearest Manager will ex- 
plain our on-the-job training program 
and the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan—which provides liberal commis- 
sions, plus two additional opportunities 
to earn extra fees, and at 65 a comfort- 
able retirement income. 

Mail the coupon below today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street x New York 5,N.Y. 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘*THE CAREER FOR ME?’'— 
ADDRESS DEPT. 5 
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The Batting Tee 


By JOSEPH R. COOPER 
Baseball Coach, Marshall, Michigan, High School 


NE of the biggest aids in teach- 

ing the fundamentals of hitting 
in baseball, especially to inexperi- 
enced boys, is the batting tee. My first 
experience with the tee was in 1947 
when Tony Lucadello, scout for the 
Chicago Cubs, introduced and dem- 
onstrated the tee at Western Michigan 
College. Following this demonstra- 
tion, we began to utilize it at Western 
and found it very helpful in aiding 
our hitting. 

Because of the uncertainty of the 
spring weather in Michigan and the 
short practice period between the con- 
clusion of basketball and the begin- 
ning of baseball, such a device as the 
batting tee can be very useful in the 
average high school. Here at Marshall, 
we use it both indoors and outdoors 
in our practice sessions. 

In our indoor training, we include 
the tee in our daily practice schedule 
within the confines of our gymnasi- 
um. A pair of gymnasium mats serve 
as an excellent backstop and eliminate 
the possibility of breaking windows 
or causing other damage. We suspend 
the mats from a balcony but back- 
boards or even a wall will work just 
as well. If mats are not available an 
old piece of canvas will do. 

During each practice session every 
boy spends considerable time at the 
tee “hitting” under the guidance of 
the coach. Being unable to do any 
actual hitting inside, the boy is helped 
by this training to prepare himself, 
for actual batting practice when the 
weather permits. We do not leave the 
tee behind when we move outdoors as 
here we have three main uses for it: 
1. to help the boy gain confidence 
and rid himself of slumps, 2. to help 
the boy find and correct his faults, 
3. to utilize the time wasted while a 
boy is awaiting his turn at batting 
practice. This also has the boy pre- 
pared when he does take his turn at 
the plate. 

Like any useful tool, the tee is of 
no value (in fact it may be harmful) 
if it is not used properly. Before using 
a tee, one main point must be stressed 
by the coach: it should not be used 
as if one were hitting golf balls on a 
driving range. The first time a boy 
uses this device he will attempt to 
hit the ball like a golf ball. This 
would be very harmful to the boy’s 
hitting. When using the tee, actual 


game conditions must be simulated 
as far as possible. Let us take up 
the actual use of the tee in detail. 

First, the batter should assume the 
same stance he would take in going 
to the plate in a game. We do not 
force the boy to use any certain stance 
when he is beginning. After he selects 
his own stance we sometimes modify 
it so it will suit his own natural abil- 
ity better. 

The batter should use his imagina- 
tion and look at a make-believe pitch. 
er sixty feet in front of the tee. He 
should visualize the pitcher’s wind up 
and delivery. While doing this, his 
eyes should be focused constantly on 
this imaginary moundsman and _ not 
on the ball resting on the tee. 

As the “pitcher” delivers the ball 
the batter moves his eyes to the tee 
and hits the ball. In swinging and 
hitting the ball there are several im- 
portant points to remember: 1. The 
batter should use his normal stride, 
making certain he is not overstriding 
or understriding. 2. He should get 
his hips and legs into each swing. To 
accustom a boy to doing this the 
following exercise is of great value: 
Without a bat, have the boy assume 
a hitting position. On a given signal 
have him swing his hips and legs as 
if he were actually hitting. This point 
in hitting cannot be over-emphasired. 
3. The boy should not swing hard 
and should keep his swing level, and 
4. He should be sure to follow 
through. 

Most of the leading sporting goods 
manufacturers put out very excellent 
batting tees. It is also very simple and 
inexpensive to build one. A_ few 
pieces of old pipe, a heavy base, a 
couple of used radiator clamps, and 
some radiator hose are all the ma 
terials needed to construct a tee. One 
of our squad members constructed 
our tee and we will gladly furnish 
instructions on request. 





OSEPH R. COOPER played 

varsity baseball at Western 
Michigan College for three years 
and also for the Grand Rapids 
Jets of the Central League for 
one year. He is also director of 
the American Legion baseball 
program in his locale. 
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Preference for Wilson football equipment among 
leading football coaches from coast to coast 

is the best kind of evidence that Wilson is the 

very last word in modern equipment for 

today’s modern game. 


Advanced features of construction have 
made Wilson football equipment the 
outstanding choice the nation 


over with players, too. See 
your Wilson dealer for 
the latest developments 

in football equipment. 


NEW 
WILSON RUBBER PLASTIC 


SAFETY HELMET 


The NEW Wilson R.P. Helmet with its revolu- 
tionary principle of construction provides a 
higher factor of protection and shock dispersal 
than any other helmet. You’ve only to see it to 
agree it’s the nearest thing to complete pro- 
tection against head injuries yet attained. 








WILSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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He’s trying to hold a ball hit by an “ADIRONDACK”’ 


There’s no holding that old apple 
when it’s belted with an Adirondack 
“flexible whip action” bat. 


Help your team lead the league right 
from Spring training. Get them on the 
right end of an Adirondack bat — 
the bat that packs explosive power 
at the plate, because it’s made from 


2nd Growth Northern White Ash, the 


world’s finest bat making timber. 
This carefully selected, straight 
grained, “air tempered” wood means 
fewer broken bats and more broken 
records! 


An ever increasing number of major 
league stars like Bob Thompson are 
adding distance to their every drive 
by connecting with Adirondacks. 


THE BIGGEST HIT IN MODERN BASEBALL 
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A FORWARD STEP 
IN CATCHING 


By JOSEPH E. TRUSKOWSKI 
Baseball Coach, Wayne University 





OR A number of years the Wayne University catchers 
have been using a system of footwork in catching 
that is somewhat different from the usual practice. 

In a discussion on catching at the recent Baseball 
Coaches Convention in New York City, I discussed the 
style that we have found to be quite successful. The 
cominents made then, and the interest shown after- 
wards, have encouraged me to present it to this magazine. 

A brief review of the current practice might be in 
order first. In this way a comparison can be made, 
and the individual reader can decide for himself as 
to the relative merits of each. 

When a pitch comes directly over the home plate, 
the typical college catcher of today shifts his feet so 
that when he is ready to throw, his right foot is back 
and his left foot lands in front of it in a comfortable 
throwing position. 

If the pitch is to the left side of the plate, the catcher 
moves his left foot laterally, and then brings his right 
foot to the left, a comfortable distance behind the 
left foot. 

If the pitch is to the right, he shifts his right foot 
laterally to the right and brings his left foot up behind 
the right foot. 

Each coach undoubtedly has his own variations to 
the above, but the point that is very evident is that 
in each case the beginning of the return throw is 
further back from the home plate than it need be. This 
point becomes doubly important if one realizes that 
the distance is reduced again if the ball is caught closer 
to the home plate and returned from that position. 
This means a saving of perhaps a stride and a half 
on the catch, and the same on the throw, or a total 
of three strides. In the case of an attempt to steal a 
base, this distance may mean the difference between 
a put-out or a stolen base for the opponent. 

Another point apparent is that in the more popular 
methods, as advocated in most books on baseball, there 
is more jumping and/or shifting of the feet than is 
really necessary. Why make two or three movements 
of the feet to make a play, when one or two movements 
will do as good or better a job? 

The footwork in catching that I have always taught 
our men has advantages that I feel cannot be over- 
looked. Number one is» the fact that the throw is 








(The explanation of the drawings which follows applies only 
to the proposed footwork shown at the right.) Ball Over the 
Plate: No. 1 step with the right foot as the ball is caught. Sec- 
ond step forward with the left foot as the throw is made. Ball 
to the Right: No. 1 step with the right foot slightly to the side 
as the ball is caught. No. 2 step with the left foot slightly to the 
side as the throw is made. Ball Inside: No. 1 step to the left 
with the right foot as the ball is caught. No. 2 step ahead with 
the left foot as the ball is thrown. Left-Handed Batter, Ball Out- 
side: No. 1 step to the left with the right foot as the ball is 
caught. No. 2 step forward and-to the side with the left foot as 
the throw is made. Wide Pitch: No. 1 skip step to the side. 
No. 2 step forward with the right foot as the ball is caught. 
No. 3 step forward with the left foot when the throw is made. 
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shortened at least a stride and a half. 
Consequently, a catcher with a weak 
throwing-arm will be benefited. Con- 
versely, those receivers with extra 
strong throwing-arms will be given 
an even greater advantage. 

Point two, and probably the most 
important of all, is the fact that in- 
stead of waiting for the ball to reach 
his glove, the catcher is striding to- 
ward the ball as it comes in his di- 
rection. This maneuver gets him in- 
side the diamond and as a conse- 
quence puts him in a better posi- 
tion to throw to the bases. 

Thus, we see that we not only 
can save on the distance the ball must 
travel from the pitcher to the catcher, 
but also on the fact that the catcher 
is moving into the throw when he 
is in the act of catching the ball. 

Coaches who are troubled with in- 
struction problems will find that it 
is easier to teach this method. A 
catcher can master the footwork in 
a few hours of practice. 

To describe the footwork theory in 
detail let’s examine briefly the var- 
ious throws that a catcher must be 
prepared to make at any time. If 
the pitched ball is coming directly 
over the plate the catcher takes a 
step forward with his right foot and 
into the path of the ball. He times 
this step with the catch so that as 
he receives the ball, his right foot 
comes in contact with the ground. 

He continues on with his step with 
the left foot while cocking the arm 
and throwing. This is one continu- 
ous movement. It is also easier if 
the ball is brought above the shoulder 
and opposite the ear for the throw, 
instead of throwing from the usual 
position of behind the ear. 

If the pitch is to the outside to a 

(Continued on page 58) 


Illustration 1. If the pitched ball is com- 
ing directly over the plate, the catcher 
takes a step forward with his right foot 
and into the path of the ball. This is in 
contrast to the usual method of shifting 
the feet so that the right foot is back, with 
the left landing in front of it in a com- 
fortable throwing position. Illustration 2. 
The step is timed with the catch so that 
as he receives the ball, his right foot comes 
in contact with the ground. Illustration 3. 
He continues by stepping with his left foot 
while cocking his arm and throwing. This 
is one continuous movement. Illustration 
4. If the pitch is to the outside to a right- 
handed hitter, the same rule would apply, 
and the footwork would consist of moving 
the right foot forward and to the side at 
about a 45-degree angle from the left. Il- 
lustration 5. With a pitch to the inside of 
a right-handed batter, the footwork is 
practically the same as catching a ball di- 
rectly over home plate. Illustration 6. With 
a left-handed batter and a pitch to the out- 
side, the step again is forward with the 
right foot and diagonal to the direction of 
the oncoming ball. 
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Developing A Winning 
Miler 


By CARL M. BONGE 
Director of Physical Education and Athletics 
Anderson, Indiana, High School 


Continuing its policy of pub- 
lishing track articles by coaches 
of outstanding high school ath- 
letes, the ATHLETIC. JOURNAL 
herewith presents an article on 
the training and conditioning of 
John Stayton who made the na- 
tion’s best mark in the mile last 
year, as a high school performer, 
with a time of 4:24. 


RAINING and conditioning a 

high school miler the caliber of 
John Stayton should entail some hoc- 
us-pocus procedures designed to pro- 
duce miracles but this certainly was 
not the case. Practically the same 
training and conditioning schedules 
were used with Stayton that were 
used on every Anderson miler since 
1936, when the writer became head 
track coach. These schedules are 
based on standard procedures of 
overdistance, underdistance, pace and 
speed work, etc. Over a period of 
years they not only have produced 
enough outstanding boys to make ex- 
ceptionally strong track teams, but to 
give the school a reputation for pro- 
ducing outstanding middle-distance 
and distance men. Eight of the last 
nine Indiana state high school track 
and cross-country championships 
have been won by Anderson. 

Before getting into the training 
procedures, it might be well to look 
over Stayton’s record in the schedule 
below. It is remarkable that a four- 
teen-year old boy could, in his short 
time in high school, improve his time 
the way he did. It is more remarkable 
when you consider he had had no track 
experience prior to his entering high 
school, and each fall he was forced 
to start late in his cross-country work 
because of hay fever and asthma. Be- 
cause he played basketball he got a 
late start in the spring, except in his 
senior year. He never had the advant- 
age of indoor facilities. The gym floor 
was available only after basketball 
season, which often runs through the 
third week in March. Once he got 
started, however, he quickly rounded 
into shape chiefly because he could 


stand more work per day than most 
boys. As a beginner it was discovered 
that he was not only doing the fresh- 
man work schedule each day but the 
varsity as well. A prompt promotion 
to the varsity schedule was the result. 
As a senior, John was seventeen 
years of age, five feet ten and weighed 
one hundred fifty-five pounds. His 
heavy chest gave him the appearance 
of being stocky. He did not play high 
school basketball this year, and when 
that team was upset in sectional play, 
track got started the first week in 
March. In his first and only indoor 
meet, John was defeated in the In- 
diana University Fieldhouse by an- 
other great Hoosier miler, Bob Eg- 
gleston of Washington, in 4:33. John 
needs no one to alibi for him, but it 
must be stated that he did most of 
his training on the gym floor (the 
early March cold air affected his as- 
thma) and that he got up from a light 
attack of measles four days before the 
race. Below is the result of his 1949 
efforts in the mile. 
April 8 Muncie Central dual meet 
,April 18 Indianapolis Tech dual meet 
April 27 Marion dual meet 
2May 4 Kokomo dual meet 
sMay 7 North Central Conf.-Richmond 
May 13 Sectional at Muncie 


May 20 Regional at Indianapolis Tech 
aMay 27 State at Indianapolis Tech 
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Here was a different problem. At 
a time when we were ordinarily get- 
ting started, we had a boy running 
under 4:30. The 4:20.5 mile was 
planned with the watches checked 
beforehand in anticipation of a new 
record. Imagine our disappointment 
to learn that the track, in a compara- 
tively new athletic plant, was four- 
teen feet short! Stayton complained 
of a sore tendon sheath above the 


1New Hoosier School Boy Record. Old record 
held by Don Lash, Auborn, 4:23.7, 1933. 

2New Hoosier School Boy Record. Broke record 
of April 18. 

3Short track (no record). 

4New State Record. Old record held by J. 
Corridan, Wiley (Terre Haute) 4:24.7, 1943. 


THE START. The wide elbow carry is 
clearly shown in this series: Although his 
hands swing close to his body, his elbows 
are naturally wide. This did not detract 
from the smoothness of his running form 
or even cause him to tighten up. Even on 
his “marks” his hands are wide. 
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outside left ankle bone after the race. 
It was too tender to work on the next 
week and with the sectional elimina- 
tions coming up, the spirits of our 
whole squad were at a low ebb. We 
had counted on John for ten points 
and perhaps a leg on the relay. John 
managed to jog a little on the grass 
on Thursday and Friday and to quali- 
fy on Saturday. A repetition of the 
previous week discouraged all plans 
of a national record and all efforts 
were bent to keep him qualified. He 
appeared better in winning the re- 
gional, but worse afterwards. By 
Thursday the soreness was so much 
better that he jogged some on the 
grass with no ill effects and repeated 
this light workout on Friday. With 
so little work over a three-week per- 


In the series of pictures shown on these pages the combination 
of muddy footing and rubber shoes caused Stayton to use a flatter 
foot plant that he ordinarily used and detracted from the power 
of his push-off. THE MEDIUM PACE (Shown above). This series 
shows his powerful leg drive and good knee lift. He is entirely 





iod it is a tribute to the determina- 
tion and ability of this boy that he 
was able to set a new state mark. 

We never worry about the foot 
plant or stride of a boy as long as he 
doesn’t. pound flat-footed and has a 
reasonable knee lift. We want him to 
have good form if it can be obtained 
naturally. We feel that the stride will 
improve as the boy’s strength increases. 
Rome wasn’t built in a day, and we 
didn’t worry too much about the fact 
that John was too erect and carried 
his elbows too wide. 

In his junior year we cut his stride 
slightly, feeling that this would in- 
crease his speed. Apparently it did, 
but when we attempted what we 
thought would be a correct body lean, 
he couldn’t get the proper knee lift, 








and he lost his speed. He is still too 
erect. It was the same with his el- 
bows. From his physiological make-up 
it was just natural for him to carry 
them that way. He never tightened up 
in the upper trunk, so we quit wor- 
rying about his form and let him run. 
As his experience and ability in- 
creased, so did his judgment of pace. 
Whether fresh or tired, his ability to 
run with the watch became uncanny. 
He seemed to always know exactly 
what he was doing. We have always 
been rather successful in instilling 
some knowledge of pace but John 
was tops, as he was in performance. 
His speed was not natural but the 
result of hard work. In April of his 
sophomore year he was outkicked in 
the stretch in a special mile run. Al 


relaxed. Illustration 2 might indicate that he planted his heel first 
but this is not true. Illustrations 4 and 5 show clearly how soft 
the footing was. THE FINISHING PACE (Shown below). Here 
his form is unchanged and he is still relaxed. More drive off the 
rear leg and a trifle higher knee lift (Illustrations 2 and 5) gave 
him a tremendous “kick” whenever he needed it. 
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though this was his last defeat in out- 
door competition, it was the race that 
made him. Speed became an obsession 
with him and he really got results. 
Several watches caught him under 
fifty seconds on a leg of the mile relay 
in the state meet in his junior year. 

Building up the strength of a begin- 
ner to the point that he can run a 
fairly good mile requires so many 
laps of practice that many get dis- 
couraged and drop out. During this 
period we attempt to keep up inter- 
est by checking arm carry, etc., and 
by time trials at a distance that he 
can carry. After we feel that the boy 
is strong enough, we check his time, 
set his goal, and put him on his own. 
We seldom time a boy for his actual 
race in practice. Our schedule is such 
that our big meets come on Saturday, 
with dual meets on Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. The dual meets replace time 
trials and the personnel for the big 
meets is chosen then. Underdistance 
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(3%, mile) is always paced and time 
set for each quarter. Overdistance is 
1% miles early and this is run for 
time. Later in the season this distance 
is cut to 114 miles, time set for the 
first four quarters and the last quar- 
ter the best that can be done. Before 
the N.C.C. meet, Stayton ran 62-66- 
67; continued with an easy 220 and 
then sprinted 220; a combination of 
pace and speed work. 

We use a separate work schedule 
for each day’s work. It is written up 
about two hours before each practice. 
Thus it can be made to fit the day’s 
weather conditions and to meet the 
needs of the individuals as they were 
brought out in the previous day’s 
practice. They are varied to the ex- 
tent that the boys are anxious to see 
what the assignment is. Coaching 
hints, pep messages, equipment infor- 
mation, comments on the previous 
day’s work, etc., are included on the 
schedule. We insist that our boys 





warm up with a half mile of alternate 
easy and hard running followed by 
10 to 12 minutes of calisthenics. In 
the early season the calisthenics are 
taken in a group, and later individ- 
ually. This is about the only part of 
the schedule that is closely checked. 
The schedules given below are for 
the week previous to our Blooming- 
ton Indoor Meet the latter part of 
March and are for a six-lap outdoor 
track around the gymnasium. Stayton 
did not run Monday, and only lightly 
Tuesday. 
MONDAY 
1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 
2. One and one-half miles, running 
third, sixth, ninth laps at good mile 
pace. 
3. 880 at 2:20 pace. 
4. Two miles, first one and one-half 
miles easy, stretch out on last 880. 
TUESDAY 
1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 
(Continued on page 46) 














The High Hurdles 


By JOHNNY MORRISS 


Track Coach, University of Arkansas 


HERE is, at present, no book pub- 

lished which deals entirely with 
hurdling techniques, especially with 
teaching beginners. A coach must 
face many problems in selecting can- 
didates who would like to be hurd- 
lers. Some of these problems are 
easier to solve if a plan is developed 
and followed in selecting prospects 
and training beginners. The writer 
has had considerable experience as 
a competitor in the hurdles and as a 
high school and college coach. The 
suggestions which are presented here 
are the results of this experience and 
are offered as an aid in developing 
hurdlers. 

Selection of candidates may be 
handled a number of ways, but na- 
turally the most difficult problem 
confronts the coach who must start 
from scratch. Since nearly every 
coach finds himself in this situation 
at some time in his career I would 
suggest that he get permission from 
the head of the physical education 
department or the principal to con- 
duct a few tests. 

The best three events to use in 
this test for hurdling candidates ap- 
pear to be the broad jump, the high 
jump and the 100-yard dash. A hurd- 
ler must be reasonably tall, so the 
coach should take all of his tall boys 
and give them the above test. The 
dozen or so who make the best all- 
around results generally can be de- 
veloped into pretty fair hurdlers, pro- 


vided, of course, that they have these 
requirements: co-ordination, average 
amount of speed, good timing, intesti- 
nal fortitude and above all the will 
to work hard. 

When this selection has been made, 
the problem of how to start the be- 
ginners arises. If a green man is put 
right to work on the hurdles, the 
chances are his immediate failures 
will discourage him. His desire to 
learn and curiosity about the hur- 
dles should be kept alive until the 
coach feels the time is ripe to let him 
try to take a hurdle. To bridge the 
gap between the selection of the can- 
didate and his first attempt at the 
hurdles, a rather thorough routine of 
preliminary exercise should be out- 
lined. These exercises prepare the 
hurdle candidate for the actual event 
and school him in the fundamentals 
of hurdling. At their conclusion he 
has enough hurdling know-how to 
take him out of the greenhorn stage 
before he ever attempts to clear a 
hurdle. His first hurdling, therefore 
is likely to result in success, and if 
there is any better way of holding a 
boy’s interest than success, we have 
yet to hear of it. 

These exercises are tundamentally 
for hurdlers, but they are also very 
good for the entire track squad. It 
is suggested that they be taken daily 
by the entire squad during the early 
part of each day’s practice. A lot of 
boys may not be able to take some 


Illustration 1 shows an exercise to condition hand, wrist, forearm, arm, shoulder and 
stomach muscles. Illustration 2. This exercise is mainly to condition stomach muscles. 
Illustrations 3 and 4 are stretching exercises to condition stomach, back and legs. Illustra- 
tions 5, 6, 7 and 8 are hurdling exercises which every beginner and good hurdler should 
use to warm up with to loosen-up back muscles, stretch leg muscles and work on lead leg 


and drag-leg action. 
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Over the hurdle at a fast clip. 


of the exercises over two or three 
times to begin with, but they should 
gradually build up until they can do 
at least ten apiece. 

This is the time to teach track men 
good warm-up habits. They must be 
made to realize that better perform- 
ances will come from correct warm- 
ups and exercises before going into 
competition. Muscles which are in 
tone, stretched and relaxed, always 
give a better performance. 

Fundamentally, all exercises are 
given to develop the front leg or lead 
leg (leg that goes over the hurdle 
first); rear leg or trail leg (leg that 
is last over the hurdle); body dip or 
buck (thrusting of body and. arms 
toward lead leg); and, arm action 
(double or single-arm lead). These 
hurdling terms should be remem- 
bered for they will be repeated many 
times throughout this article. 

The exercises shown are not only 
for beginning hurdlers but advanced 
hurdlers as well. They are broken 
into two classes: general conditioning 
exercises and stretching exercises, and 





OHNNY MORRISS graduated 

from Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute in 1930 and received a 
Masters degree at Louisiana 
State University in 1937. He let- 
tered in football, basketball and 
track and was chosen the out- 
standing athlete at S.L.I. in 1930. 
That year he won the junior 
national AAU high hurdles and 
established a record of 14.7. 
He served as an alternate in the 
1932 Olympics and in 1933 
toured Europe with a picked 
American team including Cun- 
ningham, Metcalfe, Anderson, 
Spitz, Fuqua, McCloskey and 
LaBorde. 
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are for use by all hurdlers regardless 
of the extent of their experience. 
These exercises are specifically se- 
lected as an aid to developing hurd- 
ling techniques. 

The general conditioning exercises 
are to occupy the beginners’ full 
time, along with easy jogging, for the 
first four weeks. The prospect should 
spend about forty-five minutes daily 
doing these exercises and jogging. 
The two should be alternated. It is 
wise to have candidates alternate ex- 
ercises and not do too many of the 
same ones at one time. The coach 
should be particularly careful at this 
time to keep his men from doing 
any fast work until they have had at 
least a month of background work. 
He should urge them to do their jog- 
ging as well as their flat exercise on 
the grass. 

Bad habits are easily picked up, 
and once established, are very diffi- 
cult to break. Good habits can be 
formed by beginners as readily as 
bad ones. If the correct principles 
are taught, they are never forgotten. 
Even a seasoned hurdler can tell what 
he is doing wrong but generally he 
needs suggestions before he can 
straighten out his difficulties. 

All of this may seem like a lot of 
preliminary work but it is definitely 
needed and will pay dividends with 
one’s hurdlers. 

When a coach feels his boys are 
ready for over-the-hurdle work, par- 
ticular attention should be devoted 
to body and arm drive, front-leg 
whip-up, back-leg drag, and above all, 
the timing and co-ordination of the 
balance arm cutaway. This can be 
accomplished by side-stride work and 
with five steps over the hurdle. 

Let’s assume the hurdlers are now 
ready for fast work. Hurdling is di- 
vided into six parts, the start, ap- 
proaching the hurdle, the carriage 

(Continued on page 59) 
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OST batters anticipate what the 
pitch is likely to be as they 
stand in the batters box. Their mind 
is not a blank. They are thinking 
while batting. But what are their 


thoughts? What dictates these 
thoughts? Why should a batter ex- 
pect a curve ball more than a fast 
ball under certain circumstances? 


Good hitters are constantly study- 
ing the opposing pitcher. They in- 
tently watch any giveaway actions of 
the pitcher that forecast the type of 
pitch that will be thrown. They study 
the pitcher’s pattern of thought. 

Good batters hit from the time 
they leave the bench. When they 
leave the bench to select their bat 
they already have acquired a fund 
of knowledge which they are review- 
ing in their mind. For example, let 
us assume that we are facing a pitch- 
er we have never seen before. The 
first batter at the plate is at a slight 
disadvantage because he has not had 
the opportunity to watch and study 
the opposing hurler. This is the main 
reason why so many lead-off hitters 
are waiters. They like to look at and 
study a few pitches before swinging 
the bat. The second batter, who is 


waiting to hit, should be very intent - 


on studying the speed of the fast ball 
and the curve ball and the 

ness and size of the curve ball. Fur- 
thermore, he should notice whether 
the pitcher has a fondness for kee 
ing the fast ball high or low. Is his 
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control good when he pitches high 
and low, and mixes his pitches up, 
or does he have more difficulty in 
pitching to one spot than to another? 
Does he show good control of his 
curve ball? Does he throw a change 
of pace (slow ball)? All players ‘on 
the bench should be studying the 
opposing hurler with these items in 
mind, plus any others that might 
prove helpful when they take their 
turn at bat. 

When the lead-off batter comes to 
bat for his second turn he should 
have had the experience of watching 
the opposing pitcher pitch to eight 
other batters who followed him after 
his first turn, and the knowledge ac- 
quired in watching the pitcher hurl 
to these hitters should be his back- 
ground for thought when at bat for 
the second time. 





AMES SMILGOFF played 

baseball at Lane Technical 
High School in Chicago and at 
the University of Wisconsin. Af- 
ter playing professional ball he 
became a farm-team instructor 
and scout for the Chicago Cubs. 
He has served as technical ad- 
visor for two movie shorts on 
baseball, and in 1946 was 
coach under Ray Schalk, of the 
United States amateur team. 
Last year his team at Taft won 
the city championship. 














What's 


the 
Pitch? 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School 


Chicago, Illinois 


The reasoning behind the batter's 
thinking must be sound, at least 
sound enough to insure him fairly 
good success. The greater the inten- 
sity of study by the batter the great- 
er will be his background of knowl- 
edge for a sound thinking-pattern for 
successful hitting. The thinking pat- 
tern in anticipating and diagnosing 
a pitch may be different for differ- 
ent players. This could be based on 
the individual's strength or weakness 
at the plate since this would influ- 
ence the pitcher’s thinking pattern 
in pitching to each individual play- 
er. For example: Ralph Cannon, for- 
merly sports editor for the Chicago 
Herald American, once asked Ted 
Williams, “If we could find another 
player with your exact same physi- 
cal proportions, strength, and eye: 
sight; one who could be taught to 
use your exact same batting style to 
the minutest detail, would he hit 
with the same degree of success as 
your” Ted Williams answered, “No, 
because our thinking pattern while 
at the plate would be different, at 
least part of the time.” 


Another example of the batter's 
thinking pattern in anticipating a 
pitch involves Hank Greenberg. De- 
troit was playing the White Sox and 
Gordon Maltzberger was on_ the 
mound for Chicago with Greenberg 
at the plate. Maltzberger wound up 
and threw a side-arm curve ball 
which Greenberg was not expecting, 
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handwriting 
on the ball 


@ When you place your order for base balls 





for this coming season, remember this: 

Only the Twins of the Majors bear the 
official signatures of the Presidents of the 
American and National Leagues. No other 
base balls have ever been used in the Big * 
Leagues. 

To make your players feel like “Big 
Leaguers’”—and to make sure they get Big- 
League performance in base balls, buy 


THE TWINS 
OF THE MAJORS 


BOTH MADE BY 


For 74 years, the one and only oFFIcIAL For 50 years, the one and only OFFICIAL , 


Ball in the National League! Ball in the American League! MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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(he did not reason with this type of 
pitch in his thinking pattern) and 
as a result Hank was an easy out. A 
few innings later Hank was ready 
to take his turn at bat again. As 
he selected his bat, he turned to his 
teammates and said, “I'll probably 
get that side-arm curve ball again.” 
Greenberg figured that since Maltz- 
berger had been successful with the 
side-arm curve the previous time he 
would throw it again. Greenberg 
now stood at the plate trying to 
match thoughts with the pitcher so 
that he might anticipate the pitch. 
The pitcher wound up and threw 
a side-arm curve. Greenberg swung 
and the ball landed in the left field 
bleachers for a home run. 

Not all thinking patterns will be 
that successful so quickly, but a sound 
thinking-pattern based on sound rea- 
soning can raise a player’s batting 
average. 

The writer can well remember 
watching a major league game with 
an ex-major league player who, inci- 
dentally, was a ten-year man in the 
National league. As the game pro- 
gressed toward its final inning, and 
the visiting team had been held to 
a few scrawny hits, he said, “The 
hitters just aren’t getting with the 
pitcher.” When asked what he meant 
by that statement, he said, “The hit- 
ters aren't thinking with the pitcher, 
or with the way the pitcher is think- 
ing in pitching to them.” In other 
words, the batters’ thinking patterns 
were not fitting into the pitcher's 
thinking pattern or vice versa. 


As players watch the opposing 
pitcher closely they gain knowledge 
of his ability. At the same time they 
gain experience on how to hit a- 
gainst that type of pitching. It is this 
experience in watching others hit 
against different types of pitching 
that gives the batter a broader foun- 
dation for his reasoning in working 
out a thought pattern. 

After watching a pitcher pitch sev- 
eral games, and after having faced 
that same pitcher at least a dozen 
times or more, the batter should have 
a fairly good idea of what to expect 
from that pitcher, and he should 
know how to hit against him. The 
longer the period of observation and 
study the greater the knowledge, pro- 
viding of course, that the observation 
is shrewd. Players who watch the 
game as spectators learn very little. 

Most players take mental notes on 
different pitchers in their league. 
They can describe a pitcher's best 
pitch accurately, and they can give 
considerable information on _his 
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pitching pattern. Some players keep 
a notebook and make notes after 
each game concerning the sequence 
of pitches to the batter each time 
that he appeared in the batter’s box. 
The writer knows of at least one 
major league club that employed a 
statistician who watched all games 
directly behind the catcher and kept 
a record of each pitch to each bat- 
ter. This information was then given 
to the players who requested it. This 
was another method of getting know!- 
edge of the pitcher’s pattern so that 
the batter could have a background 
for his thinking pattern when he 
faced that opposing pitcher the next 
time. This helped the hitter in an- 
ticipating the pitch. 

Some players like to think with the 
catcher’s thinking pattern, preferably 
when the catcher is a veteran who is 
seldom shaken off on a pitching sig- 
nal. In this particular instance the 
catcher’s thinking pattern usually is 
the same as the pitcher’s pattern. In 
other words, when the catcher and 
pitcher think alike, there is little dis- 
agreement between them on what type 
of pitch should be thrown. Thus, bat- 
ters who know a catcher’s thinking 
pattern are also apt to be in accord 
with the pitcher’s thinking pattern, 
and consequently can anticipate the 
pitch to be thrown. Thinking with 
the catcher, of course, is less apt to 
determine the speed of the pitch. 

In anticipating the pitch, the bat- 
ter should also keep in mind the 
number of runners on base, the score, 
the inning, the number of outs, the 
count, his position in the batting 
order, and the wind conditions. All 
of these items, plus a few others not 
mentioned at this particular time, 
influence the opposing catcher’s and 
pitcher’s thinking and if the batter 
is to think along with them he will 
have to take these factors into con- 
sideration. 

When there are runners on the 
bases the batter can usually expect 
more “stuff” from the pitcher since 
most hitters are better fast-ball hit- 
ters than breaking-ball hitters. Thus, 
pitchers who are in a “tight spot” 
with men on base are apt to throw 
more curve balls, slow balls, and 
knuckle balls. 


For many years John McGraw, for- 
mer manager of the New York Giants, 
and one of the greatest managers in 
baseball history, insisted that his 
pitchers throw curve balls with men 
on the bases. His pitchers were suc- 
cessful for years, and it was not 
until toward the end of his career 
that visiting batters learned his phil- 


osophy and began to-think with him 
and his pitchers. 

With no runners on base, most 
pitchers are apt to resort to the fast 
ball more often than when there are 
runners on the bases. 

When the score is close most bat- 
ters don’t expect the fast ball too 
often unless the pitcher is behind on 
the ball and strike count. Relief 
pitchers are apt to have more “‘stufi” 
on the ball than starting pitchers. 
They have the advantage of knowing 
that they only have to pitch a few 
innings and, therefore, they don’t 
have to pace themselves but can ex- 
tend themselves and put all of their 
energy into each pitch. 

In the early innings most batters 
can expect the fast ball to be pitched 
quite often since the pitcher is physi- 
cally fresh and is trying to save some 
of his energy for the later innings 
should he get into a “tight spot.” 

With two outs and nobody on base, 
most pitchers will depend on the fast 
ball. What’s more, they usually won't 
put too much on the ball since they 
are not in trouble and there is little 
likelihood of the opposition scoring 
as it will probably take three con- 
secutive successful batters to score a 
run. 

By intently studying the opposing 
pitcher, batters can see whether the 
pitcher has a tendency to throw 
curves or fast balls when the hitter 
is behind in the ball and strike count 
and vice versa. Some pitchers depend 
on one certain pitch almost exclusive- 
ly when the count is two balls and 
no strikes or three balls and one 
strike on the batter. Hitters who 
know this can think with the pitcher 
and anticipate that particular pitch. 

Some pitchers always waste a pitch 
with the count of two strikes and no 
balls on the hitter. Others decidedly 
refuse to follow this practice. This 
is valuable information to the hitter 
at the plate who is in an ambitious 
frame of mind trying to reason with 
the pitcher’s thinking pattern. 

The lead-off man, or those batting 
below the sixth spot in the line-up, 
can usually expect to see more fast 
balls than curve balls unless he shows 
the pitcher a decided weakness a- 
gainst a particular pitch. 

The third, fourth, or fifth batters 
should practice hitting curves and 
other breaking pitches because the 
chances are that they will see plenty 
of them from rival pitchers during 
the season. 


When hitting with the wind at 
one’s back (the wind blowing toward 


(Continued on page 47) 
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High School and College 
Coaching the Same 


HE Athletic Journal has always maintained that 
ye there is no line of demarcation between high 
school and college coaching. Why should there be 
when the games are the same? During the war 
years people raised their eyebrows when college 
coaches worked with seventeen-year-olds. Could 
these seventeen-year-olds be taught the intricacies 
of college ball? Again we say why should there be 
any undue consternation when the game is the 
same? 

When high school coaches first started stepping 
into college spots, many raised the question of 
whether they were well-enough qualified for such 
responsibility. Again we say, why should there be 
any wonderment at the jobs these former high 
school coaches have done when the game is the 
same? 

Is the game the same? Recent figures compiled 
for the American Football Coaches Association 
would seem to indicate that the difference between 
high school and college football offense is practical- 
ly negligible. The statistics for 51 high schools and 
160 colleges during this past fall are as follows: 
1. Number of times carried the ball; high school 
371, college 444. 2. Average number of yards 
gained from rushing, high schools 4.7 yards, col- 
leges 4.19 yards. 3. Number of forward passes at- 
tempted, high schools 123, colleges 153. 4. Num- 
ber of forward passes completed, high schools 53, 
colleges 67. 5. Average completion, high schools 
one in 2.7 attempts, colleges one in 2.3 attempts. 
6. Average number of yards gained per completed 
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pass, high schools and colleges both 15.1 yards. 
7. The average number of yards per attempted pass 
for the high schools was 6.5 yards and for the col- 
leges 6.6 yards. 8. The average number of passes 
completed in the end zone for the high schools was 
5 and for the colleges 1. 9. The percentage of pass 
plays for the season for high schools was 24.8 per 
cent and for colleges 25.5 per cent. 10. The per- 
centage of running plays per season for high schools 
was 75.1 per cent and for colleges 74.4 per cent. 

The coaches themselves have long known the 
fact that there is no appreciable difference between 
the high school and college game. ‘True, the more 
mature boy is physically stronger as a general rule, 
but as one coach said of his opponents, “They still 
put on their pants one leg at a time.” 

Athletics is considered a part of education, and 
coaching is a form of teaching. There is nothing 
unusual about a teacher conducting classes at both 
the high school and college level. We were recent- 
ly discussing this matter with an English teacher 
who teaches in both the high school and the junior 
college. As far as she was concerned there, was no 
difference in that they both misspelled accommo- 
date, privilege, occasionally and procedure. 


Coaches Are Not Different 


P ERSONALLY, we have always read West- 
brook Pegler’s columns, not so much because 
we agree with his thinking, but because we admire 
his forthright courage in presenting his views. ‘This 
to us is a pleasant relief from the wishy washy writ- 
ings of most columnists who always impress us as 
being afraid to express a strong argument one way 
or another for fear of losing some of their readers. 

It has been some years since Pegler was a sports- 
writer and a few of the inaccuracies of his column 
of November 26 may be overlooked for that reason. 
However, we should like to point these out. Speak- 
ing of coaches he says, “at the age of 35 or 40 they 
find themselves outmoded, unemployed and bust- 
ed.” A study of 561 head football college coaches 
will disclose that 285 or 50 per cent graduated from 
college either in 1933 or before. Assuming that the 
average college student is 21 at time of graduation 
this would mean that half of them are over 37 years 
old. The average year of graduation for all 561 
was between 1932 and 1933. Much is made of the 
fact that coaches are continually leaving the coach- 
ing field for other lines of endeavor. Pegler says, 
“Even these (coaches) presently go drifting into odd 
jobs selling athletic tackle, insurance or burial plots 
with petty sidelines such as jury duty with All- 
America boards, spotting for broadcasters and of- 
ficiating for the pros.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Speed In Track and Field Events 


HE first of two articles concerning 

the significance of momentum in 
modern coaching of the field events 
in track athletics appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue. It presented the argument 
that momentum is not only necessary 
to ultimate record performances but 
is also an essential part of good form 
and cannot be separated from it. This 
second article will advance the opin- 
ion that momentum throughout all 
phases of form is best taught quite 
early in the learning process. 

For beginners, speed is secondary. 
No coach or beginning athlete should 
ever assume that speed is of primary 
importance during the first stages of 
learning his event. It seems quite ob- 
vious that, until an athlete has gained 
at least a fair mastery of the basic co- 
ordinations of his event, the speed 
with which they are performed should 
be definitely reduced. For example, in 
the shot put, until a man knows his 
proper position at the back of the 
circle, until he knows something of 
the nature of the shift, of the proper 
position of the feet, hips, shoulders 
and head, and the over-all action of 
the put, the speed with which these 
are carried out is secondary. 

Teach speed as soon as possible. On 
the other hand, it is no longer true 
that attempts to secure speed through- 
out the entire action should wait 
until the various parts of the action 
have been perfected. An athlete may 
perfect the co-ordination of an event 
while moving slowly. He is likely, 
however, to lose this co-ordination al- 
most completely when he speeds 
things up. It is therefore necessary in 
good coaching practice to introduce 
the element of speed as soon as possi- 
ble in the learning process. That is to 
say, once the basic co-ordinations are 
reasonably well-established, move- 
ment with speed should be a regular 
part of the daily practice schedule. In 
the writer’s opinion, best performance 
will thereby take place most rapidly 
and most efficiently when momentum 
is considered to be as fundamental a 
part of any given movement as the 
details of the movement itself. 

It is undoubtedly true that where 
only a very short training period is 
present, for example, from April 1 
to June 1, of any given season, the 
element of speed must be kept at a 
secondary level. However, with our 
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By J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


modern collegiate tendency to work 
approximately nine months of the 
year, a different approach can be 
made to the problem. For a few weeks 
or even months, it may appear that 
progress in any given event, using 
speed, may be less rapid, but over a 
longer period of time, improvement 
will be found to be most efficient 
and best possible performance most 
certain. As the best high school 
athletes almost inevitably follow the 
trend toward greater time given over 
to training, and as they attempt to 
secure greater perfection in their 
events, they will undoubtedly follow 
this same pattern of organization of 
practice. 

One should not practice for height 
alone. The policy of seldom jumping 
for height or throwing for distance 
during practice sessions is a very 
sound one. The emphasis in practice 
should always be upon learning and 
improvement, not upon maximum 
performance. On the other hand, the 
opposite policy of keeping actions 
slow and easy, while concentrating on 
form, is certainly not a good one, for 
slow actions can never have good 
form.! A very worth-while compromise 
is to permit the athlete to run fast 
in the high jump, turn quickly in the 
discus, etc., but to insist that he keep 
his attention on how and what he is 
doing, not upon height or distance. 
He may jump close to “meet” heights, 


1In the first part of his article appearing in 
the February issue, Mr. Doherty states his two- 
part thesis as follows: (1) momentum is not 
only necessary to ultimate record performances 
but is also an essential part of good form and 
cannot be separated from it, and (2) momentum 
in the execution of a field event is best taught 
early in the learning process.” For full exegis 
of this geacaae see the article in the February 
issue.— . . 
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Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 


run in the javelin or pole vault at 
“meet” speed, but should concentrate 
on form. This will permit a true learn. 
ing of “meet” form, of form with 
speed. Having learned such form with 
speed, all the athlete needs to add 
on Saturday is a little adrenalin, con. 
fidence, and control. 

Height should be practiced for 
form. There are many important as 
pects of this “practicing for form with 
speed but not for height or distance” 
which need discussion. In the high 
jump and the pole vault this means 
keeping the height of the bar at some. 
thing less than but still close to the 
athlete’s best height. He will then ex. 
ecute his jump with “meet” speed and 
style. His attention however should 
always be on proper form, not upon 
clearing the height. 

In the high jump, however, much 
practice is necessarily done at low 
heights of the bar. In the old “scissors” 
and “Eastern” styles, this was all right, 
for the form demanded jumping ver- 
tically for height. In the “Western” 
and “straddle” styles, this is not the 
case. Form here is considered almost 
exclusively in terms of economical 
clearance of the bar. Working for 
form is taken to mean lowering the 
head and shoulders or twisting the 
second leg and hip. On the contrary, 
good form ought also to mean a 
proper run with useable speed, which, 
combined with a proper takeoff, will 
bring a maximum height in the air. 
This is even more important than 
lowering the center of gravity, yet it 
is often completely ignored. After all, 
it is the run and take-off that clears 
5 or 6 feet, the style of clearance 
brings only additional inches. 

No matter how low the bar, a man 
should consistently run at the best 
speed he is likely to be able to handle 
during the coming season. Again, no 
matter how low the bar, he should 
always execute his take-off as though 
the bar were higher than his head. 
He should make his take-off, not “for 
height,” but trying for greatest height, § 
with his attention on jumping up to 
an imaginary bar, not upon jumping 
down to the actual bar. Only after a 
man has fixed the habit of jumping 
up should primary attention be given 
to clearance. In this way, he is always 
running at “meet” speed, taking-off 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Individual Styles In Baseball 


By THOMAS CUOZZO 


Baseball Coach, Lincoln Park, Michigan, High School 


1* baseball, as in any sport, there 
are many ways of adjusting to in- 
dividuals. There are two guides to 
help us. First we must know the 
proper way of doing it, the standard 
or norm; we have a set pattern to 
guide us, a starting place. Secondly, 
we know that individual differences 
are found in our players. 

There is no necessity to state the 
various styles of play of the major 
leaguers. The important factor is to 
know how to adapt this knowledge 
for use with high school players. All 
high school baseball players have 
their heroes and desire to emulate 
their habits. It is the duty of the high 
school coach to explain why this is 
not always possible, and why a change 
must be made. 

I have found it more expedient to 
vary my coaching techniques, when- 
ever necessary, to adjust to individual 
differences. 

One of the most perplexing prob- 
lems concerns itself with the play of 
the second baseman on a double play. 
There are many variations of this 
play and the play I use depends not 
necessarily on what I want, but which 
one of my boys can do the best. At 
present, I have my second baseman hit 
the inside corner of the bag with 
his left foot, step off with his right 
foot towards the pitcher’s mound, 
and finally end up with his left foot 
pointing toward first, making the 
throw as he steps toward it. As in all 
plays of this type, he must be sure to 
get out of the path of the base-run- 
ner. This play is difficult since the 
foot must hit the bag at the correct 
time. This particular play calls for 
an excellent shortstop, as well as sec- 
ond baseman, because of the accurate 
perfectly-timed throw necessary. 

A variation of the double play is 
for the second baseman to hit the 
bag with his left foot, pushing off 
with it, landing on his right foot and 
making the throw while stepping to- 
ward first with his left foot. 

Still another variation I have used 
is to have the second baseman hit 
the inside corner of the bag with his 
right foot, stepping off with his left 
foot and then his right toward third, 
and making the throw while stepping 
toward first with his left foot. 

Another variation is to have the 
second baseman straddle the bag, 
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drag his right foot across the bag and 
make the throw. I have used these 
and others and cannot say that any 
one style is best. Again it depends on 
the individual differences of the 
players. 

Another element of baseball in 
which individual differences are dis- 
cernible is batting. Here too we have 
a set pattern to guide us. When we 
have presented the correct pattern, 
we make our adjustments from that 
point. The adjustments from this pat- 
tern may involve only the length of 
the stride. Then again, it may in- 
volve changing the position and 


stance in the box, the position of the 
elbows, the grip on the bat—a choke 
or full grip. The intensity of the 
swing may have to be modified. The 
coach should make whatever changes 
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are necessary, not just to make 
changes, but to fit the individual dif- 
ferences. 

In the play of the various defensive 
positions, it is necessary to consider 
how much ground a fielder can cover, 
and the strength of his throwing arm 
before he is given a set position on 
the field. 

Outfielders differ in their ability to 
go back after fly balls. If a player 
can go back in fair shape, he can 
be stationed in closer to the infield 
and thus will cut off many “bloopers” 
and “Texas Leaguers” that the in- 
fielders cannot play. If the outfielder 
is weak in this department he must 
be stationed deeper than I would 
normally desire. 

The stationing of the infield also 
depends on individual differences, 
such as starting speed, ability going 
to the right or left, the throwing arm 
and reaction time. A third baseman 
who can cover ground to his right 
may play further away from the foul 


line. It may be desirable to shift the 
whole infield to their left because of 
this one asset in the third baseman, or 
it may be used to cover a weakness 
in another infielder. 

Many times a pitcher is a poor in- 
fielder and this must be compensated 
for by having the other infielders as- 
sume additional responsibilities. Ra- 
ther than have a poor fielding pitcher 
“boot” a play, I prefer to have the 
infielder make the play and adjust 
from there. 

I have had teams which I have been 
unable to teach how to bunt. There- 
fore, it was often necessary to “hit 
away”, sacrifice, or steal to get a man 
in scoring position. Many times I 
have been asked why I don’t use the 
“hit-andtun” play. The answer is 
simple, I just have not had the play- 
ers with the ability to carry out this 
assignment, and I, believe that this 
play is too difficult for the average 
high school player. 

Another factor to take into consid- 
eration when thinking of individual 
differences in baseball is base-run- 
ning. It demands a player with slid- 
ing ability, a fair amount of speed, 
and the know-how to get the jump 
on the pitcher. Some players cannot 
learn and must be left on base in hope 
of hitting them around. Other plays 
fail in a tight situation and must be 
substituted while they are on base. 

The mental as well as the physical 
factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. An excellent illustration of this 
may be found in base-stealing. A 
player may well have a mental block 
against this phase of baseball, but the 
coach can often overcome this by 
explaining the physical assets the 
player has and put him in the proper 
frame of mind for base-stealing. In 
another player this approach may 
not work. Not every player in high 
school can learn every phase of the 
game. Lucky is the coach who has a 
squad made up of such players. If 
a player cannot bunt, should he be 
left out of the line-up? If he comes 
to bat when a bunt situation arises 
early in the game should he be 
benched, permitted to make an effort 
at bunting, or hit away? I myself 
would let him hit away or put the 
steal sign on. If a slow player is on 
second base, one out, a good hitter 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Conditioning A High School Hurdler 


Jim Philbee made one of the 
best high school marks in the 
high hurdles last year with a 
time of 14.5. Tony Juska, who 
was Philbee’s coach at Manual 
High School, Peoria, Illinois, 
before going to Bradley, discusses, 
the conditioning procedures he 
used with Philbee. 


HILBEE has the ideal qualifica- 
P tions for a hurdler. Jim is 6’ 1” 
in height, runs the 100 yards in 10.3, 
is a well-muscled, tall athlete of 180 
pounds, and has a very modest dispo- 
sition. His speed helped him gain 
high honors in football and basket- 
ball. 

Philbee and I absorbed one im- 
portant fact from the 1949 Illinois 
State Track Meet held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Champaign — we 
learned never to attempt something 
not practiced in competition. Philbee, 
winning the two trials in the highs 
without being pushed in 14.5 seconds, 
decided he could secure a rolling start 
on the starter. The gun was not fired 
when Jim anticipated it would, and 
he relaxed for a split second. The gun 
barked. Not only was Jim late in 
starting but the surprise made him 
tense’ and worried, instead of being 
relaxed. Philbee placed third and his 
time was 15:1. From now on my good 
boys will always give full concentra- 
tion to the bark of the gun. The only 
time such a step may not be feasible 
is when a coach definitely knows his 
runner is not the fastest man in the 
field. In the lows, Philbee won his 
trials with a 22:7, and a 23:2, but 
placed fourth in the finals. 

At Manual High School, Peoria, 
Illinois, last year, we began indoor 
track practice as a group a week after 
the climax of the basketball season, 
which was the second week in March. 
Every boy was given the following 
letter at the first meeting. 


TO ALL TRACK CANDIDATES: 

I will demand that every track candi- 
date get — and stay — in condition, and 
will dismiss any individual who shows 
signs of continued dissipation. Also, I 
will demand attendance of all for every 
practice. 

You men know that excellence in 
athletics comes through hard work, per- 
severance, and conditioning. There are 
no short-cuts to success, and the problem 
of training must be faced squarely. By 
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By TONY JUSKA 
Track Coach, Bradley University 


following the health rules an individual 
is laying the foundation that will enable 
him to tower over the mediocre. 

Only through training is it possible to 
realize one’s maximum potentialities. It 
makes no difference how much a person 
may want to perform or how much he 
may desire to excel, he is limited by the 
condition of his own organism. The will 
to do is an admirable trait, but the body 
can respond only to the point to which 
it has been trained. 

It has been said that the greatest of 
all virtues is self-discipline. If you can’t 
discipline yourself, you lose self-respect 
and confidence in your own mind and 
among friends. 

Please keep the following axioms in 
mind: 


1. Never be satisfied with mediocrity 
when you have the ability to perform 
creditably; if whatever you are doing is 
not worth your best, don’t do it. 

2. If you can’t be a winner, make the 
fellow ahead of you break a record. 

3. Don’t think you’re good enough to 
get by with less than your best; noone 
ever was nor ever will be that good. 

4. Analyze your faults and correct them. 

5. Get the will to do well. 

6. The coach’s criticism is never per- 
sonal. 

7. A quitter never wins; a winner 
never quits. 

8. Be a good student of track by study- 
ing it. 

9. When the season is over, look back 
and be able to say, “I gave my best all 
the time.” 

A winning team must have the entire 
squad working together. Never carry a 
grievance on or off the field. Be man 
enough to see the coach. 

Sincerely, 
Coach Tony Juska 


Regardless of ability, we stressed 
physical condition first, then funda- 
mentals. Also, we felt group work 
would develop team spirit and get 
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the boys into better condition while 
under close supervision. The group 
calisthenics were designed to build 
the stomach muscles and stretch the 
others; such exercises as inverted 
jack-knifes, push-ups on finger tips, 
sit-ups, hand-stands, etc. After every 
fifth exercise everybody would jog 
(sometime skip, run backwards, etc.) 
to the right for several minutes. Thus 
we did plenty of running which broke 
the monotony of calisthenics. To de 
velop leg power and endurance we 
ran up and down the hall stairs. 

Movies of outstanding track men 
were frequently shown to the boys 
for the purpose of studying form. 
Articles on track were issued for read 
ing while the boys were in study-halls. 
Pictures, diets, weekly practice plans, 
were placed on the bulletin board. 

We teach the hurdler everything 
we teach the dash man in regard to 
form and starting. Then we discuss 
the two important factors of straight- 
leg action and keeping low. ‘The 
hurdlers job is to leave the ground, 
clear the hurdle, and get back on the 
ground as soon as possible. 

We worked on Philbee’s stride so 
that it was natural for him to take 
his steps between hurdles without any 
effort. This was accomplished through 
continued practice. As for marking 
the take-off and cut-down over the 
hurdles, we paid little attention to it 
because it was felt every boy varies in 
stride and that the extra worry about 
the steps would slow the boy at the 
hurdles. We impressed upon Philbee 
to drive over each hurdle and not 
to slow down. 

To develop form early in the win- 
ter, Phillbee placed two low hurdles 
five yards apart and placed a bamboo 
pole between them. This was to avoid 
any injury. Any lath, cloth or string 
also serves the purpose. Later, we 
would place an inch stick or tack 
some paper an inch high on the hur- 
dle and Jim would strike it going 
over the hurdle. Thus we knew that 
he was not going over too high. We 
did the same thing for the first week 
of outdoor practice. Philbee always 
practiced on the grass of the football 
field in order to take the strain away 
when taking off and landing, thus 
saving leg power. Jim also had 
sponge in the heel of his front foot 
and an elastic sponge football knee 
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pad on the back knee and ankle. 

When it rained we practiced for a 
half hour at nine-tenths speed. This 
was to prepare the boys for anything 
during a track meet and to eliminate 
any alibis. 

Philbee was given a hurdle to take 
home with instructions to do the fol- 
lowing things: 

Morning Exercises 
utes.) 

1. Raise heels from floor while 
standing on a book (develops ankles). 
2. Stretching exercises. 3. Stomach ex- 
ercises. 4. Bending exercises. 

Spare Time Exercises 

1. Practice on take off, cut down 
and balance in the basement or yard. 


Indoor Track Program 


The indoor track program extended 
from the second week in March to the 
first week in April and comprised the 
following: 

1. Roll call. 

2. Jog around the school building 
(three blocks). 

3. Discussion about track fundmentals, 
diet, training, etc. 5-10 minutes. 

4. Calisthenics — thirty minutes first 
two weeks, 20 minutes the third week. 
5. Run up and down stairs for leg 
power and endurance. 

6. Everybody on chinning-bar and 
some rope-climbing. 

7. Break into individual groups for 
30 minutes. 

8. After individual work, all jog a- 
round school building (three blocks). 
Individual Work Done By Jim Phil- 
bee: (Approximately 30 minutes) 

1. Skip rope: ten minutes (left foot 
then right: both, and regular skip- 
ping) , 

2. Run in place, extra high knee-ac- 
tion to develop leg speed and stride. 
3. High leg kicking over the head: 
right foot, left foot, then alternate. 
4. Dips on parallel bars. 

5. Lie on back, arms at side, shoulders 
level. a) Kick right foot to left hand 
and return. b) Kick left foot to right 
hand and back. 

6. Feet together and parallel, knees 
straight, body flexed at hips, back 
round so that hands touch floor. a) 
By series of short steps with hands, 
advance on floor, keeping heels on 
floor as long as possible until body 
is in prone position. b) By short steps 
with feet progress toward hands. Steps 
four inches long. 

7. Weight on right foot and right 
hand, body straight. Raise left leg and 
left arm high as possible. Reverse 
sides. 

8. Squat-jump: From full squat posi- 
tion, jump high in the air spreading 


(fifteen min- 


legs outward and upward, touching 
toes to hands. Return to squat posi- 
tion; ten times in rhythm. 
9. Swing arms back and forth vigor- 
ously. This is done to break habit of 
swinging arms across body which 
causes loss of time and energy. 
10. Stand on right side of hurdle and 
swing left leg rapidly over it. This 
depends upon which foot is the lead 
foot. Have another object to balance 
self. 
11. For development of trunk. a) 
Trunk bending sideways, around, re- 
verse. b) Side leaning, lift right leg 
sideways fifteen times, change. c) 
Lunge forward obliquely. Touch toes 
with hands, up, reach backwards with 
hands over head. Back and forth. 
12. Standing ten feet apart, throw 
medicine ball above head to a partner. 
13. Rest the left leg on top of the 
hurdle and bend trunk forward far as 
possible. Reverse. 

Please remember these exercises 
varied from day to day to keep with- 
in a half-hour period. 


Outdoor Track Training Program 


GROUP WORK: 

First week mainly jogging, walking, 
calisthenics, and review of fundamen- 
tals. 

1. Walk 440 yards. 

2. Walk backward 440 yards (vary: 
one day goose-step, another skip, etc.,) 
%. Roll call. 

4. Discussion and information in re- 
eard to track. 

5. Calisthenics: fifteen minutes. 
(Shorten to five minutes as season 
progresses.) 

6. Separate for individual work. 

7. Everybody always finishes practice 
with an 880-yard walk. Emphasis 
placed on leg reach and arm swing. 
Individual Calisthenics Done By Jim 
Philbee Everyday Outdoors: 

1. Bending and stretching to relax, 
loosen hips, and crotch. 

2. Sitting on the ground in an “Over 
the hurdle” position, rock back and 
forth from the trunk up. 

3. Inverted hurdling, executing the 
first eight strides, lead with one leg 
and trail other—strides between hur- 
dles—to develop cadence. 

4. Bicycle and splits. 

5. Indoor exercises No. 5, 6, 7, 9, 10 
and 13. 

6. Goose-step and toe the line with 
high knee-action for 100 yards. 

7. Knee bending and bouncing exer- 
cises. 

8. Hopping on one foot, then the 
other. 

9. Skip around track. 

10. Raising up and down on the toes. 


A Typical Training Schedule For 
Philbee (45 to 60 minutes) 

Done after group and occasionally 
varied. When he was tired the work 
was cut in half. 

MONDAY 

1. Calisthenics: ten minutes. 

2. Five times over one hurdle (five 
lows first, then highs) nine-tenths 
speed. 

3. Five times over two hurdles (five 
lows first, then highs) nine tenths 
speed. 

4. Run a 220 in a relay race-rest-re. 
peat. 

5. Walk 880 yards — shower. 
TUESDAY (Hardest work day) 

1. Calisthenics: ten minutes. 

2. Five times over two hurdles (five 
lows first, then five highs) full speed. 
3. Five times over two hurdles starting 
with sprinters alongside—Gun start 
(five lows first, then five highs) 

4. Full flight of hurdles. 

5. Five minutes work on stride, cut, 
and take-off. 

6. Run a 220 in a relay race. 
7.-Walk 880 yards — Shower. 
WEDNESDAY 

1. Calisthenics: ten minutes. 

2. Five times over three hurdles (five 
lows, then five highs). Full speed. 
3. Five minutes work on stride, cut 
and take-off. 

F. Five times over three hurdles along- 
side sprinters (five lows first). Gun 
Start. 

5. Run in a 220 relay-rest-repeat. 

6. Walk 880 yards — Shower. 
THURSDAY - 

1. Calisthenics: ten minutes. 

2. Walk around track 440 yards. 

3. Several baton passes. 
FRIDAY: Meet. 

If the meet is at 1 P. M. combine 
breakfast and lunch not after 10 A. M. 
Handful of brown sugar one hour 
before meet. 

1. Walk around track. 

2. Calisthenics: five minutes. 

3. Jog 220; walk 220. 

4. Get linament rub on legs to keep 
glow. 

5. Go over two or three hurdles at 
one-half speed several times. 

6. Adjust starting blocks. 

7. Several trials over first two hurdles. 
Tips From Philbee on Hurdling 

1. Keep legs alive and full of spring. 
2. In practice, use five yard lines on 
the football field for developing 
stride; take two for the five. 

3. Do stretching exercises every day. 
4. Dig and pull low with lead arm. 
5. Never cross arms in front of body. 
6. Eyes on the next hurdle. 

7. Keep forward lean on the highs. 
8. Practice for form, for speed, and 
for endurance. 
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Six-Man Is Real Football 


By LOUIS HANSON 


Coach, Basile, Lovisiana, High School 


Y THEME is that six-man foot- 
ball is real football. Because of 

the comparatively short history of the 
game there are many who are not 
familiar with its possibilities and fu- 
ture. There is a need for an expanded 
publicity campaign. In the past there 
have been many schools inaugurat- 
ing six-man football, calling on bas- 
ketball coaches and others without 
sufficient football background to take 
charge of the program. Of course this 
situation has come about through 
necessity because of a shortage of 
coaches and many of these schools 
have done well. However, with each 
passing year we will have more com- 
petent football men entering the six- 
man field. This will gradually bring 
about better teaching of fundamental 
skills and thus raise the standard of 
the entire six-man game. Good block- 
ing, tackling, passing, and running 
are just as necessary to this~ game 
(which often completes the athletic 
program of the small school) as to 
the regular game. Six-man must have 
a firm foundation, as evidenced by 
the large number of schools now play- 
ing it and the increasing number of 
new schools each year inaugurating it. 
In regard to the administration of 
the game, I agree with Mr. Ray Dun- 
can, head of the State Department 
of Health and Physical Education in 
Hlinois who states that the rules 
should be brought as near to those of 
eleven-man as possible. The only nec- 
essary changes are a smaller field and 
fewer men. Six-man will take a great 
step forward when coaches begin ‘to 
explore its ultimate possibilities ra- 
ther than use it as a stepping stone 
to the eleven-man game or to better 
positions for themselves. Remember, 
I am thinking of it as a game for the 
small schools and transition should 
be made to the eleven-man game 


‘30 


whenever enrollment permits. 

Many college coaches have stated 
that they are as glad to get good six- 
man high school players as they are 
experienced eleven-man boys as long 
as they are as well-grounded in funda- 
mentals. At present there are many 
former six-man players doing well on 
college gridirons. Ken Konz, first 
string Louisiana State University 





OUIS HANSON graduated 

from Louisiana College 
where he lettered in football, 
basketball and baseball. He re- 
ceived an M. A. at Colorado 
State College of Education and 
played one year of football 
there on a team that won the 
conference title. His six-man 
teams at Basile have won 18 of 
24 games. His basketball teams 
have won 30, lost 8. 











quarterback had only six-man exper- 
ience in high school. 

Here in our small town there are 
quite a number of men with college 
football experience and they frankly 
state that they would rather watch a 
good six-man game than an eleven- 
man game. For the ordinary fan the 
good features of football are more 
easily seen and understood in six-man. 


In my first year of coaching neither 
I nor any of my boys had witnessed 
a six-man game. Frankly, we had 
a tough time but ended the sea- 
son by winning two and tying one 
of the last three games played. 
I have always used the T for- 
mation with the quarterback up 
under as in regular eleven-man. | 
believe this allows my plays to hit 
quicker and presents the opportunity 
for more deception and hiding of the 
ball. We work a great deal of faking 
as with an eleven-man T and many 
times it has paid off by fooling the 
defense completely even though the 
clear pass is necessary before the ball 
may be carried across the line of 
scrimmage. 

Last year, because I felt that we 
did not have time to train a boy to 
handle the quarterback position well 
enough, I instituted a single wing 
attack to supplement many of my T 
plays. We shift from the T to the 
single wing or we hit quickly from 
the T itself. Our basic T plays are 
quick-openers and we follow them up 
with pitch-outs from the same pat- 
tern. In Diagram 1 is shown our 
quick-opener and pitch play. Ball hid 
ing and empty fakes make these suc- 
cessful. As soon as the deception has 
caused the defense to lean, the quar- 
terback and left halfback immediately 
pour on speed to carry out blocking 
assignments. 

In Diagram 2 is our cross-back play 
which is also a favorite. This year I 
am attempting to use brush blocks 
on certain quick-hitting plays. In this 
case our left end may drive the de 
fensive right end out until the ball- 
carrier hits the hole and then he 
will hurry to make an attempt at the 
halfback. This will work when fast 
backs are available. We also use a 
man in motion on most wide plays in 
order to be sure of getting a good de- 
fensive end, or against a 2-3-1 defense. 

In Diagram 3 is one of our strongest 
inside plays. The ball is snapped to 
the short man who executes a reverse 
spin and fakes to the center man 
driving into the hole. He gives the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Championship Form in the Low Hurdles 


By JOHN A. BAY 


Track Coach, Stillwater, Oklahoma, High School 


Bill Williams ran the low hur- 
dles in 22.2 last year to score 
one of the best high school 
marks in the country. In this 
article his coach analyzes Wil- 
liams’ winning form and his con- 
ditioning routine. 


HE training and conditioning of 

Bill Williams, Oklahoma’s 1949 
low hurdle champion, was deter- 
mined by a number of factors. Each 
determining factor can be placed un- 
der one of the following four head- 
ings: 

(1) Characteristics of the individ- 

ual. 

(2) Previous track experience. 

(3) Events to be competed in. 

(4) Weather conditions during 

competition. 

We feel that these things have to 
be carefully considered before a plan 
of training can be prescribed for any 
track man. 


Characteristics of the Individual 


Bill Williams is 5 feet 10 inches tall 
and weighs 150 pounds. The first 
thing we noticed when we saw Bill 
run was that he is quite bowlegged. 
This did not seem to handicap him 
any in clearing the barriers, but since 
there is little in such a leg structure 
that is beneficial to running, we were 
constantly at work attempting to im- 
prove the efficiency of his leg action. 

Bill had another physical character- 
istic, however, which gave us far more 
trouble than his bowed legs. He gen- 
erated his speed slowly as is indicated 
by marks he posted in various flat 
races prior to or during the spring 
of 1949: 100-yard dash: unofficially in 
10.3—quite consistently in the official 
time of 10.5. 220-yard dash: officially 
in 22.0. 440-yard dash: 52.2—unof- 
ficially as lead-off man on our sprint- 
medley relay team. 880-yard run: of- 
ficially in 2:00.7. 

Bill spent more time on work de- 
signed to remedy this situation than 
was spent on any other type of work. 


Previous Track Experience 
In regard to past experience in 
track, Bill had a background of three 
years of running in cross-country. In 


spring track he was primarily a mid- 
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dle-distance runner with the half mile 
his specialty. During his junior year 
he attempted to run the low hurdles 
but in doing so injured his right foot 
on a hurdle and had to stop work 
on them after only a few weeks of 
training. 


Events To Be Competed In 


We switched Bill from the half mile 
to the low hurdles for several reasons. 
First of all, he showed a great deal 
of enthusiasm for hurdling and defi- 
nitely had some ability in that event. 
Secondly, we were weak in the hur- 
dles, whereas in Charles Pock, a jun- 
ior, we had an exceptionally fine- 
looking middle-distance runner. 


Track at Stillwater High School has 
been greatly handicapped by a lack 
of manpower. Because of this and 
the fact that Bill was very versatile, 
it became almost imperative that he 
compete in other events besides the 
low hurdles. With Bill and Pock avail- 
able to handle those big quarter- and 
half-mile legs on the sprint medley 
relay, we knew we could find a strong 
team in that event. Also we had two 
other pretty fair half-milers so the 
two-mile relay was a possibility. This 
all meant that Bill had to be ready 
to run any flat race up to and in- 
cluding the half mile as well as pre- 
pare for the low hurdles. 


Weather Conditions 
During Competition 


One last thing must be considered 
before talk about a training schedule 
can begin—that is the weather con- 





OHN A. BAY began his 
“coaching” when only a 
freshman in high school because 
the physical education instruc- 
tor left suddenly. He tutored his 
brother who three years later 
won the 100-yard dash, the 220- 
yard dash and the 200-yard low 
hurdles in the state meet and 
appeared on the National Honor 
Roll in two events. While study- 
ing at Oklahoma A & M, Mr. 
Bay volunteered his services as 
track coach at Stillwater. 











ditions that may exist during the 
competitive season. The weather in 
Oklahoma is quite variable and may 
change almost without warning. Al- 
though the worst weather is expected 
during the early part of the season, 
strong winds and rain are a possibil- 
ity throughout the track season. In 
the course of a season we may expect 
one meet in cold weather, a few on 
rainy or damp days, and several dur- 
ing days when the wind exceeds ten 
miles per hour and is possibly as 
high as 20-25 miles an hour. 

We run the majority of our meeis 
in good weather, but a track man run- 
ning in this section of the country 
must be prepared to withstand the 
extra strain put on the body and leg 
muscles by wet tracks, cool weather, 
and windy days. This is especially 
true in hurdling where the correct 
number of steps have to be made be- 
tween barriers no matter what tlie 
track or weather conditions are. The 
only way to do this is to be in excel- 
lent physical condition. 

With this information well in mind 
we were ready to begin planning Bill's 
work in track. 

Although Bill played football in 
the fall of 1948, he got in enough 
running to be able to compete in sev- 
eral of our cross-country meets. This 
little bit of cross-country running 
served its purpose very well. In the 
first place it kept him in touch with 
running, and in the light of his pre- 
vious experience in track, it gave him 
all the foundation work he needed 
for the spring track season. We took 
that as an opportunity to do further 
work on the alignment of his stride 
which was only possible up to a cer- 
tain degree due to the natural shape 
of his legs. This work consisted main- 
ly of keeping the knees pulled in, try- 
ing to develop an even and optimum 
stride and eliminate a tendency to 
bounce. We also instructed Bill to 
use his toes and ankles a little more 
than the average cross-country run- 
ner does. This, we hoped, would de- 
velop a little spring for his sprinting 
and hurdling. 

By the time the cross-country sea- 
son had closed, the weather had be- 
come too bad to work outside so we 
moved inside and worked on a 160- 
yard dirt track located in the base- 
ment of the college fieldhouse 
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Throughout December, January, and 
most of February we worked Bill only 
two or three times each week. No reg- 
ular practice schedule was posted. 
These workouts were not an attempt 
to further conditioning but merely to 
maintain what condition he had 
gained from running cross-country. 
The work was done in a leisurely fash- 
ion and made as enjoyable as pos- 
sible. A typical workout might have 
included any number of the follow- 
ing things. 

1. Several laps of jogging in little 
half steps, emphasizing toe action and 
bounding. 2. Ten to fifteen minutes 
of hurdling and other stretching ex- 
ercises. 3. A lap or so of sprinting 
the straightaways and jogging the 
curves. 4. About ten starts. 5. Work 
over one hurdle for form and run- 
ning one to three hurdles with a 
start. 6. A couple of sixty-yard dashes. 
7. Push-ups and a few setting up ex- 
ercises. 

It was during this winter period 
that we did our most concentrated 
work on the body mechanics involved 
in sprinting, starting and hurdling. 
We checked and rechecked every 
point. Nothing became too minor to 
overlook. Later on in the spring this 
paid off. 

By the first of March we were back 
outside again and ready to settle 


down to some real training. As you 
will see from the following schedules, 
we divided our season into three 
periods. Each one ran for about three 
weeks. The early season period ex- 
tended from the first of March to the 


first meet. The middle season 
period extended from the first meet 
of the season to the championship 
meets. The late season period in- 
cluded the championship meets—con- 
ference, regional and state. 

The early season period was char- 
acterized by rapid conditioning. Dur- 
ing this period we ran Bill overdis- 
tance on Mondays and Wednesdays. 
This consisted of striding from ¥2 to 
Ye effort over distances ranging from 
% of a mile to 660 yards on Monday 
and alternate distances ranging from 
440 yards to wind sprints (100-120 
yards) four to ten times on Wed- 
nesdays. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays Bill 
worked on starts, hurdles, and the 
shorter dashes. ‘Tuesday was the hard- 
est working day of the two. On Tues- 
day more and longer starts were taken 
than on Thursday. Hurdling on Tues- 
day consisted of running over one to 
five hurdles and running a full flight 
of lows, while on Thursday hurdle 
work was for steps to the first hurdle 
only. Tuesday’s workout contained 
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work over the longer short-dash dis- 
tances (150-330 yards at % to full 
effort) in contrast to sprinting 50 to 
100 yards two to four times on Thurs- 
day. 

iasaiier full flight of lows was run 
on Friday. This was a time trial. 

Note that the work steadily pro- 
gressed from the longer distances at 
under speed to the shorter distances 
at near top speed. 

FIRST WEEK : 

Monday: % mile at 4 speed. 
Tuesday: Six starts going out 35-40 
yards—take one to three low-hurdles 
three times—run full flight of lows 
(full speed on first five barriers; bring 
it on in maintaining speed)—330 at 
% effort. 

Wednesday: Four alternate 440’s as 
follows: 75-70-65-60. 

Thursday: Four full speed starts go- 
ing out 15-25 yards—two full speed 
starts going over first hurdle—two 100- 
yard dashes at 9/10 effort. 

Friday: Race a full flight of lows. 
SECOND WEEK: 

Monday: 880 at % speed. 

Tuesday: Six starts going out 35-40 
yards—one low-hurdle twice; two low- 
hurdles twice; three low-hurdles twice 
—full flight of lows at 7% effort—220 
at 7% effort. 

Wednesday: Six alternate 220’s at 26 
seconds each. 

Thursday: Four full speed starts go- 
ing out 15-25 yards—two full speed 
starts going over first hurdle—three 60- 
yard dashes at full speed. 

Friday: Race a full flight of lows. 
THIRD WEEK: 

Monday: 660 as follows: 220-28; 440- 
59; 660-1:32. 

Tuesday: Six starts going out 35-40 
yards—take three to five low-hurdles 
twice—full flight of lows at 9/10 effort 
—150 yards at full speed. 
Wednesday: Ten alternate wind 
sprints (100-120 yards) at full speed. 
Thursday: Four full-speed starts go- 
ing out 15-25 yards—two full-speed 
starts going over first low-hurdle—four 
50-yard dashes at full speed. 

Friday: Race a full flight of lows. 
MID-SEASON: 

This is characterized by a general 
slackening in conditioning. During 
this period over-distance striding work 
was cut to one day a week—Tuesday. 
It consisted of running 330-660 yards 
at better than 5/6 effort. 

Monday became a day for shaking 
out the kinks obtained in the week- 
end meets. Work was started on in- 
termediate and high hurdles. One to 
two of these were run on the grass 
as were four to six alternate wind 
sprints. Bill did some work on the 
pole valt on Monday also. 


Polishing for the week-end meet 
started on Wednesday with two to 
six starts going out 35-40 yards and 
sprinting from 150-330 yards one or 
two times. 

Thursday was strictly a polish day, 
It included two to six starts going out 
15-25 yards, one short dash ranging 
from 50-75 yards, form work over one 
hurdle, and playing with the high 
jump. 

I call the reader’s attention to the 
fact that we ran Bill no further than 
five hurdles during the mid-season 
training period. We found out during 
early season that Bill had a good 
finish on the lows. Building up his 
speed was the big problem so it was 
unnecessary to run further than half 
a flight at any one time. 

You will notice that the tempo of 
the workouts did not change but the 
amount of work was cut down. Only 
four to ten starts were taken each 
week. Hurdles were worked only twice 
a week and for no longer than ten 
minutes. Two other events, the pole 
vault and the high jump, were added, 
partly for diversion and partly be- 
cause Bill competed in them during 
several dual meets. 


FIRST WEEK: 

Monday: Six alternate wind sprints 
the length of the football field—ten 
minutes work over an intermediate 
hurdle—work on pole vault. 
Tuesday: 660 as follows: 220-28; 440- 
59; 660—1:31. 

Wednesday: Six starts going out 35- 
40 yards—take five hurdles three to 
five times—two alternate 220’s in 25— 
sprint 150 yards at 9/10 effort. 
Thursday: Four starts going out 15- 
25 yards—one 75-yard dash—play with 
high jump—pass baton. 

Friday: Rest. 

Saturday: Competition. 


SECOND WEEK: 

Monday: Five alternate wind sprints 

the length of the football field—work 

for ten minutes over one high hurdle 

—work on pole vault. 

Tuesday: Run. 440 in 55. 

Wednesday: Four starts going out 35- 

40 yards—take three hurdles three 

times—330 at 7/—100-yard dash. 

Thursday: Three starts going out 15- 

25 yards—one 6-yard dash—pass baton 

—play with high jump. 

Friday: Rest. 

Saturday: Competition. 

THIRD WEEK: 

Monday: Four alternate wind sprints 

sength of football field—work for ten 

minutes on two high hurdles—work 

on pole vault. 

Tuesday: Run 330 as follows: first 
(Continued on page 52) 
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A Graded Program for Beginning Tennis 


pega sugias sports, such as ten- 
nis, golf, swimming, and badmin- 
ton, have in recent years increased 
greatly in popularity. This increase 
is due in no small part to the em- 
phasis on activities which have a de- 
finite carry-over value, activities that 
can be engaged in during adult life 
as well as during one’s earlier, and 
more active years. 

Tennis, with this increase in popu- 
larity, has grown to occupy an im- 
portant place in the use of leisure 
time of youth and adults. With this 
growth has come a responsibility on 
the part of instructors, teachers, and 
coaches of the game to provide a 
systematized, and simplified, method 
of instruction — one that is easily 
adapted to classroom or individual 
instruction — with progression from 
easy to difficult, from simple to com- 
plex, and with clearly-defined levels 
of achievement well within the reach 
of the beginning player’s abilities. 

Interest and enthusiasm are easily 
maintained when definite steps are 
outlined through which the student’s 
progress can be guided, and the con- 
fidence that comes to the player when 
he attains proficiency at each level 
will encourage him in working to- 
ward the attainment of the next more 
difficult level. 

This article presents a simplified 
method of instruction, one that has 
been used successfully in working 
with both youngsters and adults. It 
includes step-by-step advancement, 
with progression from simple levels 
of play to the more complex levels. 
The mechanics of the basic strokes 
of the game are described for the 
player, and work toward the mastery 
of them is presented in a specific 
manner. Definite steps are outlined 
through which the player’s progress 
can ,be guided and definite levels of 
play defined which are well within 
his abilities. 

The methods and material are not 
intended to develop expert players, 
but aim merely at getting the be- 
ginner properly started and well 
along the road toward becoming a 
better-than-average player. 

The matter of exactly what the 
first steps in learning the game of 
tennis should be has always been a 
subject of some discussion and often 
of argument. However, most experts, 
players as well as teachers, agree on 
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By WILLIAM E. MURPHY 
Tennis Coach, University of Michigan 


two points: that correct form should 
be learned first, and that with this 
correct form one should be consis- 
tent in placing the ball within the 
boundaries of the court, and prefer- 
ably to some particular spot within 
these boundaries. 

The beginning player, then, should 
be concerned with the basic mechan- 
ics of good form: the manner and 
method of execution of the three 
primary strokes of tennis, the fore- 
hand ground stroke, the backhand 
ground stroke, and the serve. The 
player who learns well the mechan- 
ics of good form first, and then with 
it masters steadiness, quickly rises far 
above the average player. Accuracy 
and speed then come to him more 
easily, and he soon advances into the 
ranks of the advanced player and 
becomes increasingly concerned with 
tactics and strategy. 

It has been found that the be- 
ginning tennis player makes fewer 
errors when hitting with a firm wrist 
and using a flat stroke than when 
hitting in any other fashion. For this 
reason, and because it has wide re- 
cognition among expert players and 
teachers, the flat stroking type of 
game is recommended. It is general- 
ly agreed that these strokes provide 
the best foundation for one’s game, 
as they are more in keeping with cor- 
rect bodily mechanics than others, 
and with these, power and control 
are transmitted into the shot smooth- 
ly and with little effort. 

In this discussion, the mechanics 
of the flat stroke will be built around 
the following 7 points of form: 1. 
The Grip. 2. The Stance. 3.° The 
Point of Contact. 4. The Backswing. 
5. The Shift of Weight. 6. The Body 
Pivot. 7. The Forward Swing. 

The mechanical parts of correct 
form will be described and explained, 
and practice routines through which 





ILLIAM E. MURPHY attend- 

ed the University of Chicago 
where he was Big Ten doubles 
champion in 1938 and ‘39, Illi- 
nois state champ, Wisconsin 
state champ and runner-up for 
the National Collegiate doubles 
championship in 1939. 











this form may be acquired will be 
outlined through the following five 
progressive levels: 1. The Swing. 2 
Hitting a Dropped Ball. 3. Hitting 
a Tossed Ball. 4. Run-and-hit a 
Tossed Ball. 5. Rallying. 

The player should consider each 
level not an end in itself, but an im. 
portant step in the total plan, and 
should strive to acquire proficiency 
at each level before moving on to 
the succeeding one. 


Mechanics of the Stroke: 
The Forehand 
1. The Grip. 

To get the proper grip, hold the 
racket at the throat with the left 
hand, and extend it straight away 
from the body at about waist height. 
Hold the racket face perpendicular 
to and the racket handle parallel to 
the ground. Place the right hand, 
fingers extended across the back of 
the handle, at an angle of 45 degrees 
to the handle, with the fingers paral- 
lel to the racket strings. The handle 
of the racket should pass diagonally 
across the palm of the hand from the 
base of the fore-finger to the opposite 
corner of the palm. 

Wrap the fingers around the han- 
dle. The back-of the palm should be 
directly behind the handle, not un- 
der it, nor on top of it. The fingers, 
when extended straight away from 
where the palm is resting on the han- 
dle, should, with the palm, form a 
flat surface which faces in the same 
direction as the hitting surface of 
the racket. 

2. The Stance. 

Place the feet comfortably apart 
in a position so that a line drawn 
through and across the shoulders is 
parallel to the right sideline and per- 
pendicular to the net, or nearly 80. 
Advance the left foot toward the 
right sideline approximately _ the 
length of one’s foot. This is the ideal 
stance for hitting a forehand stroke, 
and should be used whenever pos 
sible. Variations in this stance will 
be necessary during actual play, but 
they can be learned quite easily after 
one has learned the original stance. 
Even while the ball is in play it is 
desirable that the stroke be made 
from a set stance, the running taking 
place between the shots and not while 
the stroke is being made. 

3. Point of Contact. 
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Assume the stance just described 
and extend the racket arm directly 
outward from the body toward the 
sideline at an angle of 45 degrees 
to the ground. Now bring the racket 
head up until the handle is parallel 
to the ground. This will leave the 
racket and the arm in the same 
plane opposite the right side of the 
body at about waist level. Now ad- 
vance the arm and racket forward 
toward the net and bend the wrist 
back slightly until the racket is paral- 
lel to the net and opposite the left 
side of the body. This is the point 
of contact for a waist-high ball, the 
height for which the stroke is first 
to be learned. At this point the wrist 
is bent back slightly. A bal hit at 
this point-of-contact will fly straight 
across the net, or straight to a wall 
from which it will bounce directly 
back to the hitter — unless some 
error in form has occurred. 

4. The Backswing. 

The clock-face theory, as suggested 
by Miss Mary K. Browne in Design 
for Tennis (A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, New York) may be used effec- 
tively when making the backswing. 
Place the racket at the point-of-con- 
tact position, and imagine one’s self 
to be standing on the face of a huge 
clock, with 12 o'clock to one’s left, 
off the left shoulder, 3 o'clock di- 
rectly ahead, and 6 o'clock to one’s 


right, off the right shoulder. Now, 
keeping the wrist firm, swing the arm 


and racket-head straight back at 
waist level, keeping the racket han- 
dle parallel to the ground, and the 
racket face perpendicular to the 
ground, until the racket is directly 
over the 7 o'clock position on the 
imaginary clock, and at waist level. 
Hold the weight on the right foot. 
This is known as the racket-back 
position, the position from which the 
forward swing should always be made 
when hitting a ball at waist level. 
5. The Shift of Weight. 

The shift of weight is accomplished 
merely by stepping forward slightly 
with the left foot and transferring 
the weight of the body from the right 
foot to the left foot. 

6. The Body Pivot. 

The pivot is made by turning the 
body, at the hips, until the shoulders 
have passed through a quarter circle 
to face the net, whereas in the be- 
ginning of the movement they faced 
the side lines. The pivot should fol- 
low just after the shift of weight. 

7. The Forward Swing. 

The arm and racket have been 
brought halfway forward by the piv- 
ot, or through a quarter of a circle, 
although the arm has not yet moved 
in its shoulder joint. The arm should 
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now be swung forward and upward 
until the racket is pointing directly 
at and reaching for the net, with 
the racket head at shoulder height. 
This position is called the finish posi- 
tion. The arm brings the racket up 
slightly as it goes forward because 
an easy stroke is to be learned first 
and the swing must be upward in 
order for the ball to clear the net 
and land deep in the opposite court. 
The wrist should be firm through- 
out the stroke and the arm should 
be extended outward from the body 
at an angle of about 45 degrees with 
the ground. 


The Five Levels of 
Development of the Forehand 


Level One — The Swing. 

The movements described above 
should now be put together simul- 
taneously in the following manner: 
Grip the racket as previously de- 
scribed. Assume the proper stance 
and place the racket at the point 
of contact opposite the left hip. Now 
take the racket back, keeping the 
wrist firm and in the same position 
as at the point of contact until the 
racket is directly over the 7 o'clock 
position on the imaginary clock. The 
arm should be away from the body 
at a 45-degree angle to the ground, 
and the weight should be on the right 
foot, with the shoulders approximate- 
ly parallel to the right sideline. The 
full forward swing is now made by 
shifting the weight, pivoting, and 
swinging the arm, in a co-ordinated 
movement, to the finish position. Dur- 
ing the swing, the knees are bent just 
enough to provide the knee action 
necessary to the pivot. The head is 
down and the body inclined forward 
far enough to throw the weight of 
the body on the toes. 

The principle of the forward swing 
should now be understood. Its de- 
velopment must begin unburdened 
by any other activity. There should 
be no running into position nor any 
ball to worry about. With the for- 
ward swing perfected, the next logical 
step, hitting a dropped ball, will be 
learned more quickly. 

One should spend considerable 
time practicing the swing, either 
alone or with a partner or instruc- 
tor who can point out any deviations 
from the prescribed form that might 
occur. The two fixed points, the 
racket-back and the finish positions, 
should be called to mind frequently 
when practicing the stroke. If these 
two points are correct, that is, if the 
racket starts from the correct posi- 
tion and finishes in the correct posi- 
tion, the intermediate movements are 


much more likely to be correct also, 
These two positions represent the 
farthest back point of the swing and 
the farthest forward position of the 
swing. 

While practicing the swing one 
should emphasize keeping the wrist 
firm, and swinging the racket at waist 
level. Most beginners have a tendency 
to “flip” the wrist forward when 
swinging, and many are inclined to 
dip the racket as it is swung forward. 
Level Two — Hitting a Dropped Ball. 

Any imperfections in the swing 
will show up the minute one starts 
to hit a dropped ball, as the ball will 
not go where one intended it to go. 
One must then go back over the 
swing until the faults have been 
ironed out. 

Two new elements enter the pic 
ture at this point: First — Eye Work. 
The hitter must keep his eyes on the 
ball while swinging the racket, al- 
though the start and the finish of 
the swing should still be checked 
until they are perfect. Second — Tim- 
ing. The ball has to be met at the 
top of its bounce, which should be 


‘at waist level and at the point of 


contact, just opposite the left hip. 

Have a partner hold the ball about 
shoulder high so that when he drops 
it it will bounce up to and in front 
of the face of the racket, when the 
racket is held at the point of contact 
position. Have him try a few prac 
tice drops so that he can find the 
roper height and distance from the 
led; at which to drop the ball. When 
this height of bounce and distance 
from the body have been perfected, 
take the racket back and practice a 
few swings, using thé proper form. 
Then, while at racket-back position, 
let the ball be dropped. Swing 
“through” the ball and reach the 
finish position. Hold this position 
and check to see if everything is 
“O.K.” If one swings “through” the 
ball and reaches the finish position 
correctly, the ball has probably gone 
where one intended it to go. Con- 
siderable time should be spent in 
hitting a dropped ball. Practice this 
level until one has become proficient 
at it, or until one can hit ten con- 
secutive dropped balls into the hands 
of a waiting catcher 30 feet away. 
When one can hit ten balls directly 
back to the catcher he is ready to 
begin work on the next level — 
Hitting a Tossed Ball. 


(The second half of this acticle will 
appear in the April issue and will 
include a discussion of the mechan- 
ics of the backhand stroke and the 
service.) 
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Training for the High Jump 


By JOHN W. WONSOWITZ 


Track Coach, Hammond, Indiana, High School 


James Harper racked up the 
nation’s best mark in the high 
jump last year among high 
school competition with a jump 
of 65%”. In this article his high 
school coach discusses the train- 
ing and conditioning procedures 
he used with Harper. 


bere HARPER used the belly 
roll—a modification of the Western 
roll. He approached the bar at ap- 
proximately an angle of 60 degrees 
from dead ahead. The total distance 
of his run was 39 feet (this varied 
slightly depending on the slowness or 
fastness of the track). From the start 
to the take-off he took nine strides. 
Prior to the start of his jump he 
would stand with both feet on the 
start mark, then take off with his left 
foot. On his fourth stride he would hit 
his first and only check mark with his 
right foot. This check mark was some 
28 feet and 3 or 4 inches from the 
point of take-off. 

From the time of his start, the 
stride and speed increased, the speed 
of approach was neither fast nor slow. 
It was controlled to the height of the 
bar, a skill which comes only with 
experience. I have found that one 
check mark is plenty for a high school 
boy to worry about when jumping. 

His maximum stride length was on 
the sixth, seventh and eighth strides, 
but his ninth stride was increased 
slightly to permit his body to lean 
back slightly and thus allow his out- 
side leg to swing through a greater 
arc for the lift. On the last four 
strides he would gather for the jump 
—that is, he would maintain a slight 
knee bend for the powerful take-off. 
His check mark was so placed that 
when he was jumping it was un- 
necessary to stretch his stride or cut it. 
Such conditions destroy timing and 
timing is very important in this type 
of jump. 


The Take-Off 


After hitting his check mark prop- 
erly, Harper watched the bar. Be- 
cause of the extreme angle employed, 
his take-off foot, which was the inside 
foot, was about 11% feet from the bar. 
Sometimes it was a little closer. 

In the execution of the jump the 
right leg and both arms were swung 
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up and forward simultaneously with 
a powerful extension of the takeoff 
foot. This extension took place when 
the body had rolled forward until 
the center of gravity was directly a- 
bove the take-off point. 

After effecting the take-off, Harper 
rolled over the bar with his stomach 


facing it and not with his side or hip, 
as is common in the Western roll. 
This belly roll, I am certain, gives 
a boy two or three inches extra height 
over the conventional Western roll. 
On heights of 6’ and over, or even 
lower, a part of his body was always 
below the bar, but in making the 
jump he would roll over the bar. 
The illustration definitely shows this 
point. He had two faults which I 
think prevented him from jumping in 
the neighborhood of 6’7”: 1. He 
tucked his left arm along his chest 
instead of throwing it out and up. 
2. The hitchkick or lift of his take-off 
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in the state meet. 











leg was too slow and consequently 
knocked the bar off the standards. — 


Training Program 


In order to get a boy to belly-roll 
it is necessary to start that type of 
form as early as possible — the sooner 
the better. Harper started in his fresh. 
man year and didn’t get too far with 
it that year. Since there is so much 
timing and co-ordination involved, he 
practically overworked to master the 
form. 

At the end of his sophomore year he 
began to show signs of good form. 
He cleared 5’ 9” that year and his 
perfection came quicker than I ex. 
pected — probably because of an exer. 
cise he did. This drill was executed 
by taking two strides in front of the 
bar and rolling over. Of course em- 
phasis was placed on form, take off, 
and landing at this time. The height 
of the bar for this drill was about 
4’9”". This type of exercise permits 
many jumps in a short time with very 
little energy expended. It certainly 
develops better form because the 
athlete learns more to control and 
balance himself. _ 

During his junior year Harper 
cleared 6’ 2” and tied for the state 
title at 6’ 114”. In order to get most 
out of Harper during his senior year 
(please understand that at this time 
I considered him a fine jumper) | 
encouraged him to go out for cross- 
country. He did this and, to my sur 
prise, won his letter. Pre-season run- 
ning overdistance certainly develops 
co-ordination, spring, muscle tone, 
strength, and endurance. For the long, 
drawn-out meets a high jumper must 
have some endurance for those win- 
ning jumps. Many a high jumper has 
looked like a “million” qualifying in 
the morning and then sadly faded 
out of the competition in the after- 
noon session. 

Besides running in the fall, Harper 
was also given the usual type of calis- 
thenics, and plenty of them too. Dur- 
ing the competitive season condition- 
ing was brought about by light run- 
ning and sprinting and working in 
front of the bar as I have stated. Prac 
tice jumping was only permitted on 
Tuesday if competition was scheduled 
for Friday or Saturday. The bar was 

(Continued on page 55) 
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DOPTING the weave from bas- 

ketball and applying it to soccer 
holds intriguing possibilities. The 
weave in basketball has become a fun- 
damental pattern of play. It is some- 
times called the grapevine and is 
used frequently as a warm-up maneu- 
ver before a game. Some teams use 
it as a basic style of play. By pass- 
ing the ball between three players 
the weave enables efficient movement 
down court. It is conducive to good 
passing and is generally confusing 
to the defense. 

The diagram illustrates the weave 
as used in basketball. 

The play begins with the center 
man, 1, passing the ball to 2 or to 
3. In the diagram | passes to 2 and 
then cuts behind him. One swings 
wide and around to the outside. Two 
now passes to 3 and cuts behind him. 
Two circles around wide and to the 
outside. The combination of three 
is again in position to start the play 
all over again. The players have in- 
terchanged positions with 3 having 
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The Weave 


Soccer 


By FRANK WOLYNEC 


Soccer Coach, 


New Milford Junior High School, 


the ball in the center and ready to 
pass to 1. One passes to 2 who, re- 
ceiving the pass, will pass to $ start- 
ing the weave all over again. 
Traditionally soccer coaches have 
been reluctant to experiment with 
new offensive alignments. Soccer 
players are taught early that position 
play as played by teams throughout 
Europe is standard and must be ad- 
hered to. Players sometimes inter- 





RANK WOLYNEC graduated 

from Springfield College in 
1929 and received a Masters 
degree from Columbia in 1933. 
He has coached soccer at New 
Milford for 20 years. His teams 
went undefeated from 1940-46. 
In 1947 and ‘48 they were 
league champions. Mr. Wolynec 
is a member of the National 
Ratings Committee of the U.S. 
Soccer Association. 











New Milford, New Jersey 


change but only as a dire emergency 
arises wherein the vacated position 
has to be covered. Standard soccer 
practice frowns at such a move. Un- 
like basketball and other sports, ver- 
satility and exploitation of position 
play has been discouraged in soccer. 

At New Milford we felt that any 
game should be tapped to its utmost 
possibilities. Players enjoy new pat- 
terns of play because new interest 
is developed. This in turn places a 
premium on the individual initiative 
of the players and uncovers unsus- 
pected talents and skills. 

In soccer we discovered that posi- 
tion play used with the weave and 
worked by a combination of any three 
men does not weaken in any way the 
full coverage of the soccer field. Play- 
ers move into correct positions when 
they interchange—thus the wing may 
find himself in the center’s position 
and the center in the wing’s position. 
This maneuver usually confuses the 
defense, particularly if defensive as- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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One of the most important attributes to safety on the gridiron is proper 
fitting protective equipment. To meet the demand for adequate player 
security, RIDDELL combines quality and skillful design in football equipment 
that outlasts and outperforms all others. 


The RIDDELL Helmet, the most thorough head protector ever devised, is 
made in correct fitting sizes and is adjustable to conform to various head 
shapes. The Safety Suspension device separates head and shell to prevent 
direct blows. This hammock webbing absorbs and minimizes the impact of 
any blow by distributing the force evenly around the head. 


Famous for sure, dependable performance, RIDDELL football shoes are built 
for comfort with proper foot support. All*styles for backfield and line play 
in high cut and low cut models are GOODYEAR WELT CONSTRUCTED .. . 
Made by expert athletic shoe craftsmen utilizing the finest quality leathers 
to insure longer, better performance. 


Yes, in every way you can be SAFE and SURE with RIDDELL— 
famous for the finest in athletic equipment. 
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O YOU need a new sport for your 

physical education classes, intra- 
mural or recreational programs? Bor- 
den Ball may be the game you are 
looking for. 

Borden Ball, in its present form 
came into existence in 1940 at Camp 
Borden, Ontario, Canada, when Andy 
Ley, who was serving as Y.M.C.A. 
War Service Secretary at the Camp, 
modified the game of Olympic Hand- 
ball, to include many of the basket- 
ball and football skills common to 
Canadian youth. 

The sport became very popular dur- 
ing the war years in Army and air 
force camps throughout Canada. Due 
to the amount of running involved, 
it was used as a conditioning game 
in physical training periods. It also 


was very popular as a recreational 


sport. In off-duty hours, men formed 
pick-up teams and played indoors and 


out, depending on the weather. 
Leagues were formed in many camps 
and competition became very keen. 

The game is played with a football 
or rugby ball which is thrown from 
player to player until it can be 
brought close enough to the oppo- 
nent’s goal to be thrown through it. 

A team consists of six players: a 
goal keeper, two defense men and 
three forwards. Because the game is 
very fast and tiring, like hockey and 
lacrosse, unlimited substitution is al- 
lowed. 

When Borden Ball is played out- 
doors, the field or court should be 
about the size of a hockey rink, that 
is, 65 by 165 feet or larger. Indoors, 
it may be played on a basketball court 
or on a larger area if available. 

The only markings that are neces- 
sary on the playing surface, other than 
the side and end lines, are the center 
spot, the penalty spots, which are lo- 
cated seven yards in front of each 
goal, and the two crease lines. The 
crease is a semi-circular area with a 
radius of five yards in front of each 
goal, 

The goals are similar to hockey 
goals. They should be approximately 
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four feet tall and six feet wide. Goals 
built of two-by-fours or pipes about 
two inches in diameter prove very 
satisfactory. They should be con- 
structed so as to be movable for in- 
door or outdoor use. It helps con- 
siderably in determining whether a 
goal has been scored to have goal nets. 

The game consists of two fifteen- 
minute periods with five minutes rest 
between. If overtime is necessary, a 
five-minute rest is given and then two 
five-minute overtime periods are 
played with no rest between the 
periods. 

Play is started by the referee throw- 
ing the ball to the center forward at 
the midpoint of the court. A coin toss 
is used to determine the team that 
gets the ball at the start of the game. 
At the start of the second half the oth- 
er team gets the ball. After a goal has 
been scored the game is recommenced 
at the midpoint of the court by the 
referee throwing the ball to the cen- 
ter forward of the team scored upon. 
Each goal, whether scored from the 
field or from a penalty shot counts 
as one point. 

A player may only take three steps 
with the ball, or may remain at a 
standstill for only three seconds when 
in possession of the ball. The penalty 
for either of these violations is loss 
of the ball to the opposing team at 
the point of the violation. All de- 
fensive players must keep at least 
three yards from the player with the 
ball. The penalty for a violation of 
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this rule is a penalty shot. (It is the 
writer’s personal opinion that it 
makes a better game if this rule is 
modified to read three feet instead of 
three yards). Should a pass be incom. 
plete, allowing the ball to come in 
contact with the ground, the ball 
goes to the opposing team at the point 
where the ball touched the ground. 
The play is not stopped when this 
happens. The players on the side miss- 
ing the ball go on defense immedi- 
ately and the nearest player on the 
other team scoops up the ball and 
play continues. If a pass is intercepted 
by an opposing player the play also 
continues. If the ball is caught ap 
proximately at the same time by a 
player on both teams it is up to the 
referee to determine which side gets 
possession. If it is caught at exactly 
the same time by both players he 
should award it to the team that last 
had sole possession of the ball. 

Only the defensive goal keeper is 
allowed in the crease. Should any of- 
fensive player step into the crease his 
team loses possession of the ball to 
the defensive goalie. An offensive play- 
er when shooting must stay out of the 
crease or semi-circular area even af- 
ther the goal has been scored. That is, 
he can’t follow-through into the crease 
after he has shot. A violation of this 
rule nullifies the goal if it is scored. 
In all cases the goal keeper puts the 
ball back in play by passing it to a 
teammate. Should a defensive player 
step into the crease the offensive team 
gets a penalty shot. 

A penalty shot consists of a free 
shot from a point seven yards in 
front of the goal. Both feet of the 
person taking the penalty shot must 
remain firmly on the ground until 
the goal is scored or missed. 

A player stepping out of bounds 
with the ball loses the ball to the op- 
posing team at the point he stepped 
out of bounds. If a pass goes out of 
bounds the ball is awarded to the 
other team at the point where the 
ball crossed the boundary line. The 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Here’s a good example of how a Pennsylvania city of 9000 
planned a floodlighting installation of its own. A group of 
citizens interested in better community recreation formed the 
Windber Recreation Association—then built and _ lighted 
Windber Stadium. Day or night, its facilities are available to 
all community groups from the local schools to industry. 

Our part, of course, was the floodlighting. Windber Stadium 
is illuminated by 144 type L-69 Sportslights. Installation was 


easy—planned, ordered and executed as a standard G-E “144” 


lighting system taken from General Electric’s manual of Flood- 


lighting Plans. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING—This is the | that contai 
43 complete floodlighting plans for sports and recreation. 
One is the “144” lighting system used at Windber Stadium 
— complete with a list of all material required down to con- 
crete and paint. Ask for it as GET-1284C. Address Apparatus 
Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





THE SPORTSLIGHT—This is the floodlight used at Windber Stadium, the G.E. 
L-69. It gives more light per unit, more light per watt, is easier to install and 


* 





cheaper to maintain than any other comparable unit. It's so good that four major- 


league parks use it, so economical that it's the favorite for sand-lot softball. 


Bulletin GEC-533 gives complete description and prices. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Grow Tougher Turf 
with HYPER-HUMUS 


IT’S CULTIVATED 

It’s Processed— 
and Now It’s ENERGIZED 
HYPER-HUMUS is now energized 
for even greater efficiency, by a 
special scientific process. Specify 
this life-giving soil organic for the 
top dressing. Be sure of tough, 
thick turf. 


HYPER-HUMUS builds better turf 
because it puts any type of soil in 
the best possible condition, and it 
Promotes stronger root growth. 


Assures Lasting Benefits 
HYPER-HUMUS is alive with es- 
sential soil bacteria, a reservoir of 
moisture, and always uniform. This 
is rich, black humus, not peat moss. 
Benefits show quickly and last up 
to 15 years. 


See your dealer for quotations 
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Write us for free folder 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box A Newton, N. J. 
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The original 
METHYL-GESIC 
BALM 
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Non-greasy base 

Quick warming ac- 
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hiy good fer vein 
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Available 2 oz., 16 oz. 
Write for FREE sample. 
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Developing A Winning Miler 


(Continued from page 13) 


2. 880 at 2:20 pace; 880 easy; 880 at 
2:20 pace. 

3. Three laps; sprinting the first half 
of each lap. 

4. Two miles; first one and one-half 
miles easy, gradually pick up pace 
on last 880. 


WEDNESDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. Get timed for one and one-half 
miles. 

3. Three miles easy; running the 
sixth, twelfth, and eighteenth laps at 
mile pace. 


THURSDAY 

1.Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. 880 at 2:20 pace; 880 easy; 880 at 
2:20 pace. 
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lows: ten North Central Con- 
ference track and field cham- 
ships; three North Central Con- 
ference cross country champion- 
ships; eleven track and field 
sectional titles; four Indiana 
state track and field cham- 
pionships; and four Indiana 
state cross-country champion- 
ships. 
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3. Six laps; sprinting the last half of 
the second, fourth, and sixth laps. 


FRIDAY 
Bloomington Indoor Meet. 

The work schedules listed below are 
for the last week in April and are 
for a quarter-mile track. We move 
out to the football stadium-the first 
week of April. 


MONDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. Get timed for one and one-half 
miles. 

3. Two miles easy, striding out on 
east straight-a-way on each lap. 


TUSEDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics . 

2. 440 in best mile pace; walk 220; 
repeat. 

3. Baton work. Six to eight passes on 
field. Three to four passes running 


110 yards each at 440 pace. 

4. One and one-half miles easy, with 
a short sprint on second, fourth, and 
sixth laps. 

WEDNESDAY 

Dual Meet. 


THURSDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. 330 for time. 

3. Three-quarters mile in best mile 
pace. Set up time for each quarter. 
4. One and one-half miles easy, sprint. 
ing west straight-a-way of each lap. 
FRIDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. Stride field four times. 

3. Start with sprinters. 

4. Baton work. 

5. 62-second quarter-mile. 

6. Four easy laps on grass. 
SATURDAY 

Kokomo Relays. 


The First Week In May 


MONDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. One and one-quarter miles. Firs 
mile in 5:10; last quarter for time. 
3. Two miles easy, sprinting east 
straight-a-way on odd-numbered laps. 
TUESDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. 660 for time. 

3. 63-second quarter; rest one min- 
ute; 65-second quarter; jog 110 yards; 
sprint 220. 

4. Baton work and starts. 

5. One-mile; running both curves of 
each lap at good mile pace; straight- 
a-ways easy. 

WEDNEDAY 

Dual Meet. 

THURSDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. 330 for time. 

3. Three-quarters mile at mile pace. 
Set up time for each quarter. 

4. One and one-half miles easy; run 
ning west straight-a-way of each lap 
in best mile pace. 

FRIDAY 

1. Warm-up and calisthenics. 

2. Stride football field four to six 
times. 

3. Baton work 
sprinters. 

4. Run 330 in 48 seconds; 110 easy. 
Repeat three times. 

5. Run four laps easy on the grass. 
SATURDAY 

North Central Conference Meet a 
Richmond. 
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What's the Pitch? 


the pitcher) the batter should expect 
the curve ball to have a bigger break 
on it than when hitting against the 
wind. When the wind is with the 
pitcher the batter should expect the 
fast ball to be a bit faster than usual, 
and expect the curve ball to break 
les than usual. This is based on 
scientific principles of wind currents 
and their relationship to a propelled 
spinning object. 

When a batter begins to assimi- 
late all of this information, and when 
he begins to use it as a basis to form 
a thinking pattern in the batting pro- 
cess, then, and only then is he first 
beginning to learn how to hit. 


Six-Man Real Football 


(Continued from page 30) 


ball on a clear pass to the tailback 
and then goes after the weak-side half- 
back who is coming across. 

We shift both right and left and 
also hit back to the weak side with a 
play in which our end and center 
cross-block on the defensive weak-side 
end and center. 

Passing has often been thought to 
be the outstanding feature of six-man 
football but actually defenses are 
catching up with the preponderantly 
passing teams and it is now no more 
of a passing game than eleven-man. 
One of our best passing plays is shown 
in Diagram 4. The ball goes to the 
center back who gives to the short 
man who fakes to the left halfback 
and drops back. We have had a great 
deal of success with this pass and it 
affords good opportunity to be cov- 
ered in case of interception. 





X X 











In Diagram 5 is our weak-side play. 
This keeps the defensive center hon- 
est. The ball goes to the center man 
who spins forward to the right. The 
tailback feints to the right and comes 
back into the hole between left end 
and center. The short man, or quar- 
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GREAT HODGMAN 
ATHLETIC SPECIALTIES 
USED AND ENDORSED dy 
LEADING AMATEUR & 
PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES 


iT- 
onk FOC” 
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No. 143 REDUCING SHIRT 

Worn in place of old fashioned sweat 
shirts which were proven inadequate 
for reducing and “getting into shape” 
purposes. Used by baseball, basketball, 
football, hockey. track and other teams. 
This lightweight shirt is specially de- 
signed to keep heat in and cold air out. 
thereby removing possibility of chills 
and consequent soreness which plagues 
conditioning athletes. Cut like a shirt 
with drawstring at neck and elastic 
at. wrists. Made extra full to permit 
wearing over uniforms or other heavy 
clothing if desired. All seams stitched, 
bottom edge bound. 


Joe Dobson 
Star Pitcher of 


; the Boston Red Sox 


No. 144 WARM UP JACKET 

A lightweight windproof jacket for quick 
warm up in sports of all kinds. Made 
from genuine Nylon with a thin coating 
of the famous Neoprene. Unaffected by 
perspiration. Patterned particularly full 
with extra under arm sleeve length for 
easy action. Has zipper front and pleated 
back to provide about 6 inches of extra 
fullness. Elastic at wrists. Color — forest 
green. Weight — 13 ounces. Sizes — small 
— medium — large. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


FRA Me ceHAM, M A SSA CGCaBUSE TTI S 
261 Fifth Ave. 121 Se St. 15 No. Jefferson St. 
New Yor San Francisc a Chicago, IIL. 








EXTRA 


PROTECTION 


EXTRA 


COMFORT 


EXTRA 


VALUE 


EXTRAS 


MAKE IT THE MOST 
{XTRAORDINARY 
SUPPORTER FOR 

YOUR TEAM’S 
SAFETY 


Free-n-easy action 
plus firm support 
right through to the 
last minute of play. 
Chafeless, pinchless 
comfort. Endorsed by fa- 

mous coaches and ath- 
letes. Guaranteed to out- 
last and outlaunder 3 
ordinary supporters. Write 
for free sample on your 
school letterhead. Buy 
“Bub” at your sporting 
goods dealer. 
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THE BEST TEAMS | 
ARE BEST EQUIPPED 


Joho B. Plahuity Ce Spc 


611 E. 133rd St. * BRONX 54,N.Y. 
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terback, gets a good shot at the de- 
fensive end and our left end uses a 


reverse body block on the center. If 





the defensive center is in the strong. 
side hole, our center gets him and 
the end goes after the line-backer, 


Speed in Track and Field Events 


(Continued from page 22) 


in “meet” style, jumping up toward 
“meet” heights. 

Speed in the high jump. Another 
aspect of this “practicing with speed” 
in the high jump lies in the objection, 
“but the high jump simply will not 
permit speed. Run with speed and a 
broad jump results”. This is true un- 
less an athlete can learn to handle 
speed. Les Steers was the greatest ex- 
ception to the rule that high jumpers 
do not need much practice. He 
jumped and jumped and jumped, 
perfecting all the aspects of form — 
the run, the take-off, and the clear- 
ance, and holds the world’s record at 
6’11”. As has happened in the other 
field events, high jumpers will learn 
to build themselves up to take more 
strenuous practice. With more num- 
erous jumps they will learn to handle 
speed, they will discover that horizon- 
tal speed can be converted upward 
and they'll set the world’s record well 
over 7 feet. 

Speed in the discus. A third exam- 
ple is to be found in the discus throw, 
one of the most difficult events to 
coach and perfect. Good balance and 
co-ordination are essential if an 
athlete is to perform respectably. Be- 
cause balance is so difficult in this 
event, there is a tendendency for 
coaches and athletes to minimize 
speed whenever it appears to inter- 
fere with balance. From the stand- 
point of immediate results, this prac- 
tice does seem to be effective. How- 
ever, as soon as maximum perform- 
ance at this slow speed is secured, a 
new level of performance is attempted 
by increasing the speed of the turn. 
Unfortunately, it is now discovered 
that the increased speed almost makes 
a new event and that the former good 
balance and co-ordination have been 
lost. Each time a new level of per- 
formance is sought, each time that a 
faster turn is attempted, the same 
difficulty is encountered. 


Rapid Rhythm Learned Quickly 


It has been the writer’s practice for 
many years to establish a fairly rapid 
rhythm of the turn during the very 
first week of a beginner’s career. A 
long “one-e-e-e-e-” on the hop is fol- 
lowed by a much faster “and two”. 
This rather rapid rhythm is always 
learned very quickly. “That feels so 


much easier, coach”’ is the almost im. 
mediate response. Unfortunately, 
something soon goes wrong with bal. 
ance and position. Years ago when 
this happened, we used to cut down 
on the speed immediately, go back to 
fundamentals, and move through the 
entire process over again. Now we 
keep our speed (tempering it with 
good judgment, of course), and con 
centrate our work on position and 
balance with speed. In any one ses. 
sion, or even series of sessions, this 
may be discouraging; but in the long 
run, it has paid off. 

The real contribution of Fitch of 
Minnesota to discus throwing lay in 
perfecting a form with great mo 
mentum throughout the turn. His po 
sition at the front of the circle was 
actually less powerful than that of, 
for example, Anderson of Cornell, the 
1932 Olympic champion. But the 
speed with which he fell with balance 
around the circle was unprecedented. 

The present crop of fine discus 
throwers is assiduously copying the 


unimportant details of the style of the | 


world’s record holder, Gordien, (186’ 
10 7%”). The real reason for their suc- 
cess, however, beyond that of earlier 
performers, is that they are all using 
Fitch’s momentum in the turn. 


Summary 


In summary, this article emphasizes 
five points related to the significance 
of the element of momentum in cham- 
pionship performances and coaching 
in track and field athletics: 

(1) Good form in the field events 
consists of right action with speed. 
It is not a series of positions such 
as one sees in pictures of form. It 
is not moving slowly with good 
balance and _ co-ordination. Good 
form means performing at one’s high- 
est possible level, a level which 
demands momentum as well 4s 
the other essentials of form. Good 
form cannot be demonstrated by 
doing all the phases of form “per 
fectly” although at slow speeds. ‘‘Per- 
fectly” implies form with speed as a 
single concept which connot be di- 
vided. 

(2) Progress in record performances 
during the last twenty years has oc 
curred primarily because of an it 
creased emphasis upon momentum 
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throughout the entire action of an 
event. Development of this idea has 
not been uniform in the various field 
events. It has always been obvious in 
the broad jump. It came early in the 
javelin through use of the Finnish 
style and also in the hammer with the 
increased momentum of two and then 
three turns. Fonville in the shot, and 
Fitch in the discus re-emphasized a 
trend in these events. No one has yet 
suggested a single improvement in 
the “form” with which Warmerdam 
cleared 15’ 814” in the pole vault. But 
a different emphasis in all phases’ of 
form would quickly occur if a Jesse 
Owens were to take up the event. 
Only the high jump remains; only 
in the high jump do we question 
that high speed is possible. But some- 
day soon, a great athlete will “sprint” 
to his takeoff, thrust his left leg 
ahead of him so his body is at an 
angle of about 35 degrees with the 
ground, and thereby be forced to 
jump vertically. He will climax his 
leap with Steers’ perfection of clear- 
ance and end by making 6'11” as. 
passe’ as the Norwegian, Hoff’s 14’ 
in the pole vault. 

(3) Acquiring momentum can and 
should come much earlier in the 
learning process than is traditionally 
the custom. This statement is less true 
if the coach and athlete must concen- 
trate on performance this season, and 
have only a few weeks for work. But 
in terms of ultimate performances 
and world’s records, no other point 
of view will suffice. 

(4) Best field event practice pro- 
cedures consist of “meet” conditions 
and “meet” methods in which atten- 
tion is concentrated upon the “how” 
of performance rather than upon its 
extent. When in the meet, the athlete 
should forget “how” and concentrate 
on speed with relaxation. 

(5) Perfection comes only through 
right practice, if practice is often 
enough and long enough. If the body 
can’t “take it”, the athlete should rest 
for a while and try again. Perhaps all 
the body needs is conditioning. 
American coaches used to think that 
a single time trial at a single track 
event was all the body could “take” 
in a single day. But now track men 
double back and even triple back, 
running faster each time, and still 
finish up ready for more. Are high 
jumpers and javelin throwers some- 
thing special? Frankly, the experience 
of this writer says, “Yes, they are”, 
but the future may hold a different 
answer. 
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GOLF TOURNAMENT PROGRAM 
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The third Annual Intramural Golf Tournament Program sponsored 
jointly by the Athletic Journal and the National Golf Foundation offers 
an excellent opportunity to start the golf ball rolling in your school. 
Last year over eight hundred schools used the free materials which 
included instruction aids, draw sheets, attractive award certificates 
and medals, Everything is free to help you add golf to your school 


program. 


Girl's Award Medal 


(Actual size 
of both medals) 
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The Talent and Skill of the 
1948 U.S. Olympic Team 


By JOHN T. CORE 


HE purpose of this detail study 

of the Olympic Squad is to show 
the five basic natural talents of each 
member listed. Then by special for- 
mulas, based on these five events a- 
lone, to show the potential skill of 
each for eight other events. 

Facts uncovered are sufficient for 
the writer to go way out on that 
proverbial limb, just as he did in 
publicly predicting that Harrison Dil- 
lard would win the 100 meters. 

The two tables should be studied 
along with the information that fol- 
lows. Permit the writer to offer several 
definitions used in preparing his pub- 
lished “Five Star Track Event” which 
has a bearing on this study. 

Talent—a special natural ability or 

aptitude. 

Latent—is applied to what lies con- 

cealed. 

Potential—exists in an undeveloped 

state. 

Skill—the ability that comes from 

practice. 

This method is a screen test of the 
five natural talents of track with a 
score based on equality of perform- 
ance between each event—the better 
the performance the higher the point 
score. 

The writer was able to obtain per- 
formances from twenty-nine of some 
forty odd members having a bearing 
on this study. Their actual and where 


necessary, estimated performances are 
listed in Table 1. The point score just 
to right of each is their score. The 
point average, at the bottom, is signifi- 
cant in that it gives a fairly smooth ay- 
erage across the board for this excep- 
tional list of competitors. The per- 





OHN CORE is a former track 

star and an official of the 
Virginia AAU as well as a track 
official in many local and na- 
tional track meets. A few years 
ago he evolved a system of 
grading track performances. 
From the grading scale for his 
five basic events he evolved for- 
mulas to predict performances 
in the other track events. Ever 
since he publicly predicted Dil- 
lard’s victory in the Olympic 
100-meters there have been 
many questions regarding 
Core’s system. In response to 
our request he explains this rat- 
ing system. 











formance average is listed as it may 
be of interest to some readers. Under- 
scored points indicate that individ- 
ual’s actual competition. The record 
of all these men is well known, but 
for a practical use of this chart one 
should read opposite each name to 


Table 1 





TOTAL 
POINTS 


PLACE 


NAME HIGH 


JUMP 


a Ts 
4 Fi” 


1 MONDSCHEIN, Irvin 

2 FUCHS, James 

3 MORCOM. Richmond 504 
4 .BOLEN, Dave 503 
5 SMITH, Guinn 493 
6 DOUGLAS, Herbert 493 
7 BOURLAND, Clifford 491 
8 489 
485 
480 
478 
476 
475 
469 
468 


WHITFIELD, Mal 
WRIGHT, Lorenzo 
DILLARD, Harrison 
EDDLEMAN, Dwight 
GUIDA, George 
MATHIAS, Robert 
SIMMONS, Floyd 
RICHARDS, Robert 
McGREW, Verne 
EISCHEN, Clem 
EWELL, Barney 
HQUDEN, Richard 
GORDIEN, Fortune 
STANICH, George 
BARTEN, Herbert 
DIXON, Craig 
THOMPSON, Wilbur 
LIKINS, Robert 
GEHRMANN, Donald 
SEYMOUR, Steve 
BILES, Martin 
FRANK, Vic 

Point Average (93.52) 
Performance Average 
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Table 2 


TALENT SKILL 
Enter points from Summary Sheet * By formula below based on Talent Events 


See | | | Dis-| Pole |jave- 
220 | 440 | Mile} H.H.| L.H.} cus |Vault) lin 
| | | | 





Total H. J.B. J. Shot 100 880 


de & Formulae... 





ndschein 


Aathias 

simmons 
Richards 

‘cGrew 
Eischen 
Ewell as 

uden (sub)*** 
Gordien 
Stanich 
Barten 
Dixon 

hompson 

ikins 

ehrmann 
Seymour 

iles 

rank 

Decathlon ** 1600 m. Relay *** 400 m. Relay Olympic Entry in bold face 














Good for 


xtra Bases 


Batrite Bats make hits go farther, faster. Batrite 
Baseball and Softball bats are made from the 
finest, selected, seasoned woods — with perfect 
weight distribution where needed for long hits, 
extra bases. See the famous Batrite line at your 
dealer’s. 


THE HANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 
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see in percentage figures the best 
natural talents. By reading up and 
down each column, and with obvious 
exceptions, the Oylmpic entry should 
show the higher score. 

Deduct some 25 to 35 points across 
the board and one would have a very 
well-balanced high school squad. 
Many coaches would settle for less. 

Assuming, then, that the perform- 
ances are true and accurate, that the 
point score is equal, we have in Table 
1 a true picture of Oylmpic talent. 
The study is then complete from the 
actual participation of the ipdividual. 
Table 2 deals only with the point 
score of Table | plus additional point 
scores from the formulas. Only the 
names and point scores have been 
copied on the Talent and Skill Sheet 
and appear under sub title “Talent”. 


How Table 2 Is Derived 


Under sub title “skill” are eight 
events and a formula for each. The 
potential skill point score of each 
individual, for each separate event, is 
arrived at by formulas based on two 
or more talent scores in combination. 
For example: opposite Fuchs you will 
see 95 points for 220 Yards. Two times 
D (100 Yards) plus E (880 Yards) 
divided by three equals 95. 


- 


ATHENS, GA. 








The formulas do a pretty good job 
of selecting the better events for the 
individuals in line with past per 
formances. The acid test is how they 
stand up in reading vertically in each 
event. Modesty in estimating some 
talent performances and obvious ex- 
ceptions as listed below will account 
for some probable errors. 

220 Yards—Records show that Ewell 
and Bourland make the best of their 
potential skill. Bolen, Douglas, Whit- 
field, Dillard, Houden, Guida, and 
Barten did not enter this event and 
may be classed as exceptions, though 
well qualified. 

440 Yards — Eliminate Barton who 
was busy in the 880 and Five Star 
selects the three actual Olympic en- 
tries. 

Mile Run— W hitfield, Bolen and 
Barten all show greater potential skill 
than the two 1500-meter entrants. 
Note Whitfield has 120 points against 
110 for Gehrmann. I predict that 
Whitfield is the best qualified present- 
day competitor to break existing rec- 
ords in the mile run. I wonder, have 
our best qualified competitors given 
serious consideration to the mile run? 

Hurdles—The 97 for Dixon shows 
hurdles to be his better event as does 
the 105 for Dillard. The low hurdles 
follow about the same trend. Jesse 


Owens showed us that a good broad 
jumper and a good sprinter is hard 
to beat in the hurdles. Did the other 
high scores here ever try the hurdles? 

Discus Throw—The World’s record 
holder in the shot put, James Fuchs 
with 125 and World’s record holder 
in discus, Fortune Gordien with his 
114, just does not seem to make sense. 
Nevertheless I predict that Fuchs is 
the best-qualified competitor to break 
existing records in the discus. The 
107 points for Bob Mathias indicates 
that the discus may be one of his 
better college events. 

Pole Vault— The three top scores 
are the three Oylmpic entrants in 
their best potential skill event. It is 
interesting to note that the three high 
jump specialists and Mathias show 
well in this event. 

Javelin — Here is the bombshell — 
the three Olympic entrants are at the 
bottom of the total talent score, and 
at, or near the bottom of the skill 
score. The only trend is in the shot 
put and that is not big enough to 
hide behind. It is obvious that fur- 
ther study must be made on this 
formula. The writer wonders if these 
three outstanding competitors could 
have been good in high school and 
carried through in this event alone 
at college. If so, then their talent 


performances could also date back. 

In conclusion it is hoped that this 
study has been of interest and that 
Five Star will channel men into cor. 
rect events early in their career. It is 
further hoped that the Talent and 
Skill Sheet will eliminate much trial 
and error for the coach and that Five 
Star will be a constructive contribu- 
tion to a grand sport. 

“Latent Talent is Potential until 
practice makes for Skill”. 


Championship Hurdles 


(Continued from page 34) 


300 yards at 9/10 effort; last 30 yards 
at full effort. 

Wednesday: Two starts going out 35- 
40 yards—take one hurdle several 
times—run two 150-yard dashes. 
Thursday: Two starts going out 15-25 
yards—one 50-yard dash—pass baton 
play with high jump. 

Friday: Rest. 

Saturday: Competition. 

LATE SEASON: 

During this period the work was 
cut to a minimum but tuning up 
was very much in evidence. Since 
Bill ran the high hurdles in the con- 
ference and regional meets, we ran 
him a full flight the Mondays pre- 








single volume. 


@ The growing popularity of golf in the physical education programs of many schools has em- 


phasized the need for a complete text on group instruction. 
professional nor a physical education teacher could alone successfully undertake a com- 
prehensive presentation of mass instructional methods, the authors of Golf Manual For Teachers 
have combined their knowledge of golf technique and their experience in group teaching in a 


GOLF MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


By BETTY HICKS, 1941 Women’s Golf Champion; 1944 All-American Open Cham- 
pion; 1945-46 President, Women’s Professional Golfers’ Assn.; 1945-46 Golf 
Instructor, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif.; and 
ELLEN J. GRIFFIN, B.S., M.A., Asst. Professor of Physical Education, The Woman’s 
College of The University of North Carolina. 


105 Illustrations 


312 Pages 


Believing that neither a golf 


PRICE, $3.50 


® The problems of school golf have been studied 
over a period of years by the authors and they have 
thoroughly tested the solutions presented in actual 
teaching situations. Instructional aids and procedures 
are described in detail. 

®@ Although the book is written by women, the 
techniques are not intended to be employed ex- 
clusively in girls’ and women’s physical education. 
Nor is it intended only for the use of group golf 


instructors. Golf club chairmen and recreation leaders 
will find it handy for tournament types and manage- 
ment and individual golfers will find suggestions for 
improving their game. 

® Several golf authorities have written sections of 
the book and the majority of the illustrations and 
diagrams are by Betty Hicks. Most of the illustrations 
are actual photographs of Miss Hicks or other pro- 
fessional golfers demonstrating good golf technique. 
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TWO GREAT NEW TORO 
MOWERS FOR SCHOOL USE 


es SE 


MOWS A FOOTBALL FIELD IN 30 MINUTES! 
This big, smooth cutting Toro Professional 
cuts 2 acres per hour. Operates beautifully 
among trees, shrubs and walks. Can be 
equipped with a snow plow. Dependable 
4 h.p. engine. Forward and reverse trans- 
mission. Ridin ng “Out-in-front’”’ reel 
for extra smooth cut. Rugged steel construc- 
tion. Also available in 30” width... con- 
vertible to 76” width by adding wing units. 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL CAMPUS AREAS 
The Toro Starlawn comes in 24”, 27” and 
30” cutting widths ... with two exclusive 
features! Floating axle holds reel parallel 
to turf when wheel rides over walk or into 
depression. ~ cut angle adjustment 
keeps bed knife in proper position at all 
times. Heavy-duty engine. Independent reel 
and traction controls for easy transport. 
All-steel construction. Sulky for 30” size. 


FREE DEMONSTRATIONS. Your nearby Toro 
distributor can show you America’s most 
complete line of mowing equipment . . . give 
you expert advice . . . fast, efficient service 
. . . complete parts and repairs. Watch these 
culuteniing mowers in action. For informa- 
tion write: Toro Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 3057 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis 6, 
Minnesota. 
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ceding these meets. Only enough 

work was done to maintain condi- 

tion and keep a fine competitive edge. 
During the week of the state meet 

he did very little except jog, take a 

few starts, work over three hurdles 

easy, and stride a 220 around 30 sec- 

onds. 

FIRST AND SECOND WEEKS—con- 

ference and regional meets. 

Monday: A few starts—work over one 

to three high hurdles five minutes— 

run a full flight of highs. 

Tuesday: Two laps of sprinting the 

straightaways and walking the curves. 

Wednesday: A few starts—run over 

one high hurdle a couple of times— 

run three highs a couple of times— 

run 150 yards at 7/8 effort. 

Thursday: General shaking and loos- 

ening up. 

Friday: Rest 

Saturday: Competition. 

THIRD WEEK: 

Monday: A few starts on the grass— 

stride the football field a few times. 

Tuesday: A few starts—go over three 

lows a few times—stride a 220 in 30 

seconds. 

Wednesday: General stretching and 

loosening up—a fair amount of easy 

running on the grass (jog two or 

three laps). 

Thursday: Suit up—jog and stretch a 

little. 

Friday: Rest 

Saturday: Competition. 


Summary 


We like to give our boys a founda- 
tion for running with cross-country 


The Weave in Soccer 


(Continued from page 42) 


signments are traditionally carried 
out, such as the defensive center-half- 
back covering the offensive center and 
the defensive halfbacks covering the 
outside wings. 

The use of the weave in soccer, as 
played by our team, originated with 
the desire to find a kick-off play. 
The center and the two _ insides 
worked the play in practice. When 
it was first tried, the players were 
surprised to find that by interchang- 
ing positions and with good control 
of the ball, they were able to move 
with ease through the defensive team. 
At first the element of surprise was 
a help in making it work but we 
found out later that it still worked 
when the defense knew it was being 
tried. It was not unusual to find the 
weave bringing the ball down in 


in the fall. It is a great help if in the 
winter the skills and technical de. 
tails can be worked out. Early in the 
spring we try to get our boys in good 
condition. This gives us insurance 
against early season injuries which 
might result from running in bad 
weather. This also gives us time to 
work on the problems in form and 
technique which will crop up after 
the first few meets. Since we want 
to be in top form for our champion- 
ship meets we start easing off on 
the hard work during mid-season in 
order to build up reserve energy. 
This would not be possible if we did 
not condition early in the season. 

One final word must be added. 
Although we feel that we used the 
proper procedures in training and 
conditioning Bill Williams, no a- 
mount of effort on our part could 
have produced a champion without 
having a boy who wants to run. It 
is wonderful to work with that type 
of boy. Bill was a great competitor and 
had a fine competitive spirit—a char- 
acteristic without which few boys can 
hope to reach the championship class. 
Bill was consistent in that he present- 
ed himself ready to run in each meet 
without any fuss or bother. I am 
sure that other coaches can appre- 
ciate what I mean by that. 

Considering the fact that Bill did 
generate his speed slowly, and that 
in moving from the half mile to the 
low hurdles, he was actually moving 
from one extreme of sprints to the 
other, the 22.7 he ran in the finals 
of the state meet was indeed an ac- 
complishment. 


front of the opponents’ goal with the 
goalie the only real threat to stop 
a possible score. 

Variations are possible. It is not 
necessary to always move in the se- 
quence order of the weave. After the 
first two or three moves in the weave, 
the ball may be kicked across the 
field to the opposite side. The play- 
ers then remain in their relative po- 
sitions which they held at the time 
of the cross-field kick. It can be seen 
that at such a time the original line- 
up which started the game may have 
an entirely new look. The eleven 
players are still in good soccer po- 
sition even though they are not in 
their original positions. 

The use of the weave by any combi- 
nation of three soccer players made 
it possible to open the game to new 
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patterns of play. The players found 
more excitement and interest in the 
game because it offered more variety 
and placed a premium on individual 
initiative. Abandoning the tradition- 
al set position play opened the game 
to new possibilities for offensive man- 
euvers. 


Combinations of the Weave 


There are various combinations of 
three players who can work the weave. 
In one, the three players are the two 
insides and the center. Here the cen- 
ter starts the play. Starting close to- 
gether this offers a good kick-off play. 
If the weave fails to function, the ball 
may be kicked to the opposite side 
of the field where a wing may be in 
a good position to get the ball. 

In another combination the left in- 
side, the left wing and right inside 
are involved. The right inside would 
begin the weave. 

In a third combination the left in- 
side, the left wing and the center are 


involved. The left inside starts the ~ 


ylay. 
Another would have the three half- 
backs as a combination with the cen- 
ten halfback starting the play. 
Illustration 1 shows the movement 
of any combination of three. Play- 
er 2 has passed the ball to 3 and is 
moving to the rear of 3 in a half-circle 
sweep to the right. Three is moving 
across to receive the pass from 2. In 
the meantime | is swinging around to 
be in position to receive a pass from 


Illustration 2 is a continuation of 
the play. Three has received the ball 
from 2 and has kicked it towards 1 
who is coming in to receive the pass 
from 2. Three is moving in a half- 
circle sweep behind 1. Two is mov- 
ing into position to receive a pass 
from 1. 

Illustration 3 brings the play back 
to its original start with 2 receiving 
the pass. One and 3 have interchanged 
positions and the play begins to the 
left with 2 passing to 3 and | moving 
into position to receive a pass from 3. 


Training for High Jump 


placed at 5’ 6” for his practices—never 
higher. There was no overdistance 
running at this time. 

Harper delighted in working on 
low and high hurdles merely as a 
physical activity and to develop more 
relaxation. He had the ability to 
remain relaxed in competition, which 
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@ are official @ longer lasting @ have 
less sag @ are uniform @ will not splinter 
@ cost less per season @ used by more than 
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made him a better jumper. In the 
conditioning period calisthenics were 
also given, as well as rope work. 
Harper was taught to complete a set 
of stretching exercises prior to work- 
outs as well as competition. These 
consisted of back bends, body twisting 
and performing the hurdle exercise 
sitting on the ground. He was told 


| that he must be thoroughly loose to 
| effect the best jumping and at the 


same time prevent any possible strain 
or pull on a muscle. 

By the time Harper became a senior 
his form was pretty good and the em- 
phasis in training was placed on form 
and the prevention of overwork. To- 
ward the end of the season less calis- 
thenics and workouts were planned. | 
have seen too many high school boys 
make their best jumps the very first 
meet and thereafter fall down with 
each successive meet because of over- 
work or because of excess running in 
track meets which takes the spring out 
of the leg. I believe a good high 
jumper has no business in runs ex- 
ceeding 100 yards. The less running 
the better. Harper did only high 
jumping. 


Individual Styles Baseball 


(Continued from page 24) 


up, late in the game, should a fast 
player be substituted for the man on 
second? In such a situation the 
coach would use a substitute, util- 
izing the individual differences of 
one player over those of another. If 
the squeeze play is on, one must use 
players who can perform such a play. 

I am speaking of high school coach- 
ing in discussing the adapting of in- 
dividual differences to get peak per- 
formances. Since many an awkward 
freshman may make a star senior if 
certain adaptations are made, it be- 
hooves all coaches to make such 
adaptations. 

The coach may save himself a great 
deal of mental anguish and failure 
if he would vary his coaching tech- 
niques by making players adapt in- 
dividual styles due to individual dif- 


ferences. 


(Continued from page 44) 


ball is thrown in from behind the 
boundary lines in the same way as 
in basketball, except a bounce pass 
is illegal. 

Personal fouls are called for hold 
ing, personal contact, or otherwis¢ 
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restricting the movement of a player 
with or without the ball. Four per- 
sonal fouls disqualify a player from 
the game. 

In order to make Borden Ball a 
quick success, the following teaching 
hints should be observed. 


Teaching Points 


|. Start beginners with nothing more 
than the three 3’s: a. Only three steps 
may be taken while in possession of 
the ball. b. While in possession of the 
ball, a player may stand still for not 
more than three seconds. c. All op- 
posing players must stay at least three 
yards from the ball-carrier. (It was 
suggested earlier by the writer, that 
this rule be modified to three feet.) 

At first there will be many in- 

complete passes. Point out that these 
are occasions for a change of posses- 
sion of the ball resulting in a rapid 
shilt from offense to defense on the 
part of the fumbling team. The team 
that fumbled should not attempt to 
recover, but. should leave the ball 
to be picked up by a member of the 
other team. 

3. Bunching of players, as in most 
sports, slows the game. 

4. Beginners will find that the game 
is much more enjoyable when short 
easy passes are used. 


Modifications 


1. Instead of guarding the man 
with the ball from a distance of three 
yards, this distance may be reduced 
to three feet. This rule could be modi- 
fied still further by allowing defen- 
sive players to guard as in basketball. 

2. Borden Ball may be played with 
a basketball or any other ball of suit- 
able size. Round balls, however, lack 
the zip of the football for passing. 

3. If pads are not available for the 
goal keeper it might be wise to in- 
crease the radius of the crease to 
seven yards and to place the penalty 
shot mark ten yards from the goal. 
The goal keeper may even be elim- 
inated. An auto tire, through which 
the ball has to be thrown, may be 
substituted for the goal, making a 
goal keeper unnecessary. A box that 
has to be hit by the ball might also 
be substituted for the goal. 

t. To speed up the game, the ball 
may be put into play by the goalie 
after a goal has been scored. This 
would be the equivalent of the rule 
that eliminated the center jump af- 
ter a basket in basketball. 

Veterans now attending Canadian 
Universities have kept the game of 
Borden Ball alive. It is very popular 
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‘ourth Game, Athletics vs. Cubs 


Chicago led 8 to 0. Philadelphia 
was at bat, last of the seventh. The 

first man up hit a home run. The 
last batter fanned. 


nine more hits and nine more runs. 


Final Score: Athletics 10—Chicago 8 


In between came 
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(winners of three consecutive pen- 
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performance and durable quality. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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FIVE STAR . . . a screen test of the five 
“natural talent’ events, “HJ-BJ-SHOT-100-880” 
with a score based on equality of performance, 
designed to place individual in proper event 
with Track IQ. Each participant receives an 
achievement score. 
100 cards @ $4.00 per 100 Postpaid 
500 cards @ $3.50 1000 cards @ $3.25 
10% discount payment with order 


JOHN T. CORE 
1224B W. Broad Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 26—August 18, 1950 
Registration—June 23 and 24 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
WISCONSIN 


Courses in both the undergraduate and graduate fields are offered to meet the needs of 
physical directors, athletic coaches, recreation leaders and administrative officers. Courses will 
be in the following fields: 
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y physical 
and curriculum, conditioning and health education, recreation, organization and administration, 





Coaching problems in various sports, tary and 


measurement and research studies. 


GRADUATE WORK 
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ding to a 's Degree 


Two possibilities are offered for gr work | 


1. The Joint Major in Education and Physical Education. 
2. The Major in Physical Education. 
(See graduate catalogue for requirements) 


For additional information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN 








FOR THICKER TURF 
THIS YEAR USE 


PRODUCTS 


“Wherever thick, deep rooted, healthy 
turf is desirable, Scotts TURF PROD- 
UCTS have proven best,” report ath- 
letic directors of many of the nation’s 
leading schools. To help you secure 
Scotts Turf perfection, even where 
soils and climatic conditions are 
not the best, write for the prac- 
tical recommendations of a Scotts 
Turf specialist. No obligation! 
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in college physical education classes 
and in intramural programs. The 
game has appeal to junior and senior 
high school students as well as col 
lege men. Because of the football and 
basketball skills involved, which are 
familiar to most American and Cana. 
dian boys, the game is not difficult 
to learn. The simplicity of the rules, 
the wide open nature of the play 
and the lack of necessity for expensive 
uniforms or equipment all have a 
great deal to do with making the 
game attractive. 

The only written rules on Borden 
Ball are contained in the “Athletic 
Handbook with Rules” published by 
the National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of Canada. The 
term “Borden Ball” was first used and 
the rules first published in the “War 
Service Manual” of the National War 
Services Committee of the Y.M.C.A.’s 
of Canada in 1944. 


A Forward Step 
In Catching 


(Continued from page 10) 


right-handed batter, the same rule 
would apply, and the footwork would 
consist of moving the right foot for- 
ward and to the side at about a 45- 
degree angle, with the catch being 
made as the foot hits the ground. The 
return throw is of course made im- 
mediately. 

However, with a pitch that is in- 
side to a right-handed batter, the 
footwork is practically the same as 
catching a ball directly over home 
plate. This is an exception to part 
of the rule where we step with the 
right foot into the path of the on 
coming ball. Despite this exception, 
the ball can be caught with ease and 
returned to the pitcher or thrown to 
a base. 

With a left-handed batter and a 
pitch to the outside, the step again 
is forward with the right foot and 
diagonal to the direction of the on- 
coming ball. 

The only other possibility that 
might arise would be when the pitch 
is beyond the range of one stride. 
In that situation the slide step is 
employed for the purpose of getting 
in front of the ball. The footwork 
plan followed for this is the same 
as that followed for an outside pitch 
to a left-handed batter. 

To get these thoughts across to a 
candidate, I take a position about 12 
to 15 feet in front of him and make 
a practice of tossing a ball directly 
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at him. I do this until the movement 
is learned. After that the same plan EVE RYO N e C A 

is repeated, first tossing to the catch- N 4 EA D 
er's right and then to his left. When THE 

I/am sure that he understands what 


we are attempting to accomplish, I ‘ 
suggest to him that he practice the 
footwork movements until they be- 
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Fight ATHLETE’S FOOT 


THESE <> WAYS... 


HERE'S THE SOUND, TESTED PROGRAM 
FOR ATHLETE'S FOOT CONTROL: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


..for the all-important foot tub in your shower rooms. One 
pound to a gallon of water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
IN LESS THAN A MINUTE! Non-irritating; harmless to 
towels. Easily tested for proper strength with Dolge Alta-Co 
Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


..for dusting, gives additional protection against re-infection. 
Soothes while drying between toes in shoes and socks, this 
potent but gentle fungicide does its work where Athlete's 
Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
..for your daily, systematic washing of shower room floors. In 
ical solution, (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the same hygienic sani- 
tation you demand be taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“Athlete's Foot — A Public Health Problem”. 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











steps. This requires a lot of effort 
and thought to change a left-footed 
starter to a right-footed one or vice 
versa. 

A quick cue to remember in strides 
to the first hurdle is — if a hurdler 
takes eight strides to the first hurdle, 
his lead leg will be his back leg 
in starting — if he takes seven strides, 
his take-off leg will be his back leg. 

Oftentimes in early season, a hurd- 
ler is stretching for the first hurdle 
or for his take-off area. In this case 
the hurdle should be placed 14% 
yards from the start instead of the 
regulation 15 yards. This will en- 
able him to take the first hurdle with- 
out stretching or straining. This 
should be continued in practice un- 
til he is able to stretch out natural- 
ly without straining to make the 
first hurdle at the required distance. 


Approaching the Hurdle 


It is extremely important in high 
hurdling that the hurdler be run- 
ning at about 7/8 speed at his take- 
off going into the hurdle. He should 
definitely have control of his body 
at the take-off and should be relaxed 
and concentrate on the on-coming 
hurdle. His body should be slightly 
forward with his eyes focused on the 
top of the on-coming hurdle until 
the take-off; then he should pick 
up the top of the next hurdle or the 
finish line, whichever is next. 

As soon as the hurdler hits his 
take-off foot, it should be pointed 
straight down the track, perpendic 
ular to the hurdle. This must be 
watched closely for a push-off side- 
ways wastes 20 to 30 per cent of 
the hurdler’s driving power, thereby 
decreasing his speed and sending him 
into the hurdle slightly off-balance 
or sideways. Ordinarily the take-off 
will vary slightly, depending on the 
height of the hurdler. In the high 
hurdles it will vary from about 6'10” 
to 76”. 

The lead leg comes out of a na 
tural stride to lift toward the top 
of the hurdle. It is lifted with a 
vigorous motion from the hip. The 
lead leg should be slightly flexed at 
the knee. A short-legged hurdler will 
probably use a straight lead-leg 
lay-out. 

The arm and body drive should 
start forward as soon as the lead leg 
starts up. This should be done in 
a vigorous manner to get the maxi- 
mum drive or impetus going into 
the hurdle. Some coaches refer to 
this as bucking the hurdle. 

As to arm action, there are two 
distinct types: single and double. 
There are many abbreviated forms of 
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these two. Personally, I prefer the 
double-arm action. In my mind it 
is much easier to teach beginners 
and a hurdler does not have to have 
as much co-ordination using the 
double-arm action. 


The Carriage Over the Hurdle 


The arm action, front-leg lead, and 
back-leg drag play a very important 
role here. 

in the front-leg lead, the toe should 
be turned down, the heel held up 
towards the achilles tendon, the knee 
flexed. The lead foot should be 
whipped toward the top of the hur- 
die but slightly off center. The hips 
and trunk of the body should go 
over the center of the hurdle. 

The arms should be thrust in a 
vigorous manner toward the lead leg. 
Assuming that the left leg is the 
lead leg, the right arm or the balance 


This illustration shows the side-stride ex- 
ercise. It is mainly for developing timing 
and co-ordination between the balance-arm 
and back-leg drag. 


arm should be fully extended with 
the palm of the right hand parallel 
to the track. The right hand should 
be about twelve inches away from 
the foot and extended slightly be- 
yond the left toe. The left arm or 
off arm should be slightly flexed, the 
hand not fully extended, but held 
at about 7/8 length, the palm down 
in a relaxed manner. The left hand 
should ‘be not more than six inches 
away from the left ankle. 

The drag leg comes out of its na- 
tural stride, the foot should push 
straight off the track and be fully 
extended to get maximum drive. The 
lift starts slowly, with the knee above 
the foot and a gradual pull from 
the hip. When the drag-leg knee gets 
about eighteen inches from the top 
of the hurdle the pull becomes vigor- 
ous to help accelerate the body over 
the hurdle. 
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Concealed Irrigation 


Uniform 
coverage 


More beautiful turf — softer, thicker, safer to play 
on — is assured with SKINNER underground irri- 


gation equipment. 


Low cost 
maintenance 


All parts are accurately machined from brass, 
bronze and stainless steel for durability and de- 
pendable performance. 
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obligation whatsoever. 
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COACHING 
AIDS 


COACH'S KIT & NOTEBOOK 
Two Practical Coaching Aids 
$3.25 for Both. 


Says Jim Hendngan, Univ. of Habana 

“Your Baseball material has been a great help to me 
(an old coach)—on account of its graphic presenta- 
tion and as a text book for my intramural as well as 
varsity groups.’’ 

Says C. D. Sheard, 35 yrs. of baseball experience. 
“It Is a fine and carefully selected course in baseball.’’ 


USED AS COACHING COURSE TEXT— 
18 Colleges 1949 


KIT OF 21 BOOKLETS — $2.00 


eee 


9 Booklets for Coach & Players—plus 2 booklets for 
each position—for distribution & return. 
Some are as follows 

1. Defensive Baseball Tactics 

2. Practice Work With Pitchers 

3. Signal System 

4. Practice Session Batting Dope 


COACH’S NOTEBOOK — $1.25—Revised ‘49 
7 . . 

151 Coaching questions with 93 answers—Baserunning 

—Hints on Schoolboy Pitching & Batting—Building 


batting Cages, Backstops, Scoreboards, ete 


46 Pages of useful dope. Loose Leaf. Style. 


Send for circular or order direct from 


H. S. DE GROAT 
Box C, NEWTOWN, Connecticut 
Add 15c. postage to each order. 
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CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 
FRENCH BLADES 


For the first time since the war! The fine pre-war 
quality blade that was known throughout the 
fencing world for its flexibility, balance and 
strength. No. 111 ORDER TODAY! 


Our new Buyer's Guide is an invaluable aid to 
the man who purchases or plans the purchasing 
of fencing equip If you haven’t received 
your FREE copy, write for it at once. 


CASTELLO rencinc courment co. in 


Americe's Oldest and Larges! Importe 
Manufacturer 


61 East llth St. - 
GRamercy 7-5790 





N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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IN EQUIPMENT 
AND IDEAS 


For further information 
see Service Coupon 


NEW safety helmet that combines maximum 

protection of all the vital head areas with a 
surprising minimum of weight is now being man- 
ufactured by A. G. Spalding & Bros. Made of 
Plyolite, the No. 100 helmet is claimed to be more 
durable and form-fitting than the old plastic model. 
The one-piece shell is of a resin and rubber com- 
position so tough that it won’t crack and so resilient 
it distributes shock evenly. Padded with scientifically- 
shaped foam and cellular rubber padding and lined 
with sheepskin, the helmet eliminates the tape sus- 
pension. 


HIS low-priced all-electric portable popcorn 
machine has an 8-quart kettle popper that pro- 
duces ten boxes of popcorn every three minutes. 


It has a heated storage cabinet that holds enough | | 
popped corn for 100 boxes and storage compart- — 


ments for boxes, raw corn and seasonings. A meshed 
screen separates the unpopped corn and a 150-watt 
infra-red bulb keeps corn at eating temperature. 
A similar machine is available that is gasoline-fired. 
For further information write: Don B. Oliver, 1432 
Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


te is the new spring and summer catalog of the 


Ohio-Kentucky Manufacturing Company, Ada, 
Ohio, which features the 1950 Craft Built line of 
baseball gloves. There is a wide selection of all 
types of gloves—fielders, basemans, and catchers—for 
both hardball and softball. There are gloves in a 
wide range of prices from professional baseball grade 
to sandlot mitts. Over fifty gloves are listed in the 
catalog complete with illustrations of each and full 
information. Catalogs are available upon request to 


the above address. 


HOWN at the right is the new wet marker for 

marking athletic fields of all types manufactured 
by Supreme Markers, Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
This marker will operate on any surface and is 
especially effective for marking on grass and cinder 
tracks. It sprays a line of uniform density and width 
without fuzzy or ragged edges. It is the only pressure 
marker of its kind, the manufacturer claims. For 
further information write to: Supreme Markers, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. 





E fon is a new, improved version of the Official 
Starter’s Pistol. The gun has a clip holding eight 
blanks which are the imported Starter brand, .22 
caliber extra-loud type. The pistol shoots on top and 
is non-convertible to a firearm. Because of this, it 
is sold without restrictions and may be carried a- 
round without a permit. It is safe and foolproof. 
Available through S. E. Laszlo, 25 Lafayette Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. School price is $14.00. Am- 
munition is $1.65 per box of 100 blanks. 





At one time over the hurdle there 
is a slightly “dead” pause when the 
lead leg is almost at full length, arm 
and body drive in its lay-out, and 
when the drag-leg knee and foot, 
all are almost at right angles. There 
are three things that can carry a 
hurdler through this pause and help 
him over the hurdle: One is his mo- 
mentum into the hurdle, another a 
fast back-leg action, perfectly timed, 
and finally the lead-leg snap-down 
accompanied by body dip. 


The Landing 


The front-leg snap-down plays an 
important part in coming off the 
hurdle. A beginner has to be care- 
ful using this, however, for it will 
whip him off his feet, throw him 
off balance, make him raise his body 
too fast or land on his heel if it is 
not timed properly. A good hurdler 
should ride his body drive and his 
momentum out until he feels that 
his buttock is right over the top of 
the hurdle. Then he should whip 
his front leg down, retain his body 
lean, start his balance-arm cut and 
complete his back-leg pull-through. 
This should all be timed so well 
that when his lead foot lands, his 
body lean is still forward, his balance 
arm is about half way through its 
cut in a down and out position, his 
drag leg is pulled through vigorously 
from his hip, his knee is higher 
than his foot in an outstretched man- 
ner. When the front foot lands, the 
balance arm and drag leg should be 
at least half way through their re- 
spective cuts. 


Between the Hurdles 


When the hurdler lands on his 
lead leg, his balance arm, body lean, 
and drag leg should be timed per- 
fectly so he is in running position. 
His arms should be pumped like a 
sprinter, he should retain his body 
lean between the hurdles and _ his 
eyes should be focused on the top of 
the on-coming hurdle. A hurdler 
should concentrate on hurdling and 
never let his mind wander. or his 
eyes drift out of his running or hurd- 
ling line. 


The Finish 


When the hurdler comes off the 
last hurdle he should immediately 
focus his eyes on the finish line. As 
soon as he can attain his balance 
and body lean, he should shorten his 
stride and run like a sprinter through 
the finish. 
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Coaches Are Not Different 


(Continued from page 20) 


Prior to the war, a study of some two hundred 
successful business and professional executives in 
Chicago revealed that with few exceptions they 
had all tried several different occupations before 
finally taking up the work in which they were then 
engaged. One man had held down sixty-five differ- 
ent jobs before he engaged in his present vocation. 
The rate at which coaches leave the coaching field 
would not be too much above that in other fields 
with the possible exception of doctors and dentists. 

Pegler makes the point that within the short 
space of a few years, coaches find themselves out- 
moded. The chemist, the physicist, the engineer, 
the doctor, the dentist, the lawyer and the business 
man of a few years back would be a total loss in 
today’s business society if he didn’t keep pace with 


any of the above fields as it is in the coaching field. | 
| Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 5, oO 
| Riddell Inc., John T., 43, oO 
| Spot Bilt, Inc., 3, 0 


gard. He does, however, miss the boat by predict- | 


Pegler then proceeds with a denunciation of the 
two-platoon system and he is not alone in this re- 


ing that the new rule will limit substitutions again 
in the interests of the majority. Lou Little, hard- 
working member of the football rules committee, 
sent questionnaires to all the members of the Foot- 
ball Coaches Association. Replies were received 
from 585. The coaches themselves indicated not 
only a preference for retaining the present so-called 
two-platoon system, but even went further by ad- 
vocating a change to permit one incoming substi- 
tute on fourth down. 

Making predictions is always risky business and 
we will not boil Pegler in oil for this oversight, but 
we did want to correct the impression that coaches 
are different from those employed in other fields 
of endeavor. We don’t think coaches change’ their 
vocation any more than do those in other fields. 
A coach that doesn’t keep up with present trends 
and techniques is just as outmoded as the doctor 
who doesn’t make use of the miracle drugs. 


Attendance Taxes Must Go 


IS the past we have repeatedly pointed out the 
injustice of the federal admission taxes on school 
activities. From the beginning we contended that 
any tax on youth is wrong, particularly the one that 
requires a boy or girl be taxed for attending a func- 
tion at their own school. 

There is a move under wav to revise the excise 
tax laws during the present session of Congress. 
Every school administrator and coach should im- 
mediately write his congressman and senator, point- 
ing out the unfairness of such a tax. 
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@ NYLON WINDING 


This specially processed Nylon, exclu- 
sive with Seamless, is 500% stronger 
than ordinary cotton thread! 


@ BUTYL BLADDER 


The amazing new synthetic rubber 
that holds air far longer than ordinary 
rubber. Less need for reinflation! 


@ KOLITE* COVER 


Tougher than ordinary rubber. 100% 
waterproof—scuff-proof. Looks and 
feels like fine leather, yet more 
durable! 











3 REASONS WHY THESE BALLS ARE THE FINEST EVER! 


@ This great new line incorporates new construc- 
tion features, additional numbers, new distinctive 
colors and new, improved packaging! Highlighting 
Seamless construction features for 1950 are— 


1. NYLON WINDING — multiple layers of spe- 
cially processed Nylon, applied on “‘great circle’’ winding 
machines, mean that ball has greater life and resiliency, 
will not tear, stands toughest treatment! 


2. BUTYL BLADDER - virtuallyeliminatesneed 
for reinflation! One-piece, full-molded bladders—uni- 
form curing. Patented Kantleek valve is molded into 
bladder—cannot separate! 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


3. KOLITE ** COVER _ ihe new, abrasion-resist- 
ant rubber compound that was such a success in 1949. 
Stands up under all kinds of weather. Will not peel or 
crack. Unaffected by oil or grease. 


These new balls are the result of years of research 
. .. field and laboratory testing. Before placing them 
on the market, we pounded these balls unmercifully 
under ‘“‘torture machines’ that beat them over 
250,000 times—and they were still in good, play- 
able condition! 

For the best in athletic balls—for long life—for 
true economy—specify SEAMLESS Athletic Balls. 
Top quality, priced right. Order now through your 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 


*Pat. Pending 














Where experience 
counts 


With the development and use of new synthetic 
fabrics and the combination of these with the 
old reliables cotton, wool, silk and linen — 
the athletic goods manufacturers of the country 
have created an endless series of new problems 
for Reconditioners of Athletic Equipment. 

The new fabric combinations are being used 
very freely in Basketball Uniforms, in Warm-up 
Pants and in Jackets for all sports. In our 
Cleaning Departments we are presented with an 
entirely new and ever changing set of complica- 
tions on the question of shrinkage and colors 
running — in these new fabrics. 

You can be sure, however, that nowhere else 
can these problems be handled more expertly 
than by the Oldest, Largest and Foremost 
Athletic Equipment Reconditioners in the Lana. 


THE IVORY SYSTEM 
is 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





